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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  MANUAL  IS  TO 
PROVIDE  SPECinC  GUIDANCE  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  TO  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
FIELD  PLANNING  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
DESIGN,  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  AS  INTEGRAL  PARTS  OF 
, CORPS  PLANNING  PROCESSES. 

i 

i The  primary  focus  of  the  manual  is  on  public  in- 
volvement in  Congressionally  authorized  feasi- 
bility studies.  Public  involvement  is  also  required 
in  studies  conducted  under  special  continuing 
authorities  and  guidance  for  these  studies,  to  the 
extent  that  it  differs  from  Congressionally  author- 
ized studies,  is  presented  in  the  appendix. 

THIS  MANUAL  WAS  DEVELOPED  UNDER 
THE  FOLLOV  ING  ASSUMPTIONS. 

First,  the  emphasis  which  the  Corps  has  placed  on 
I public  involvement  in  planning  over  the  past 
I several  years  will  continue.  Second,  Corps  field 
' planners  are  committed  to  the  value  of  public  in- 
, volvement  and  desire  specific  guidance  on  how  to 
make  it  more  effective.  Third,  the  guidance  must 
be  realistic  and  practical.  It  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  time,  financial  and  staff  limitations 
which  all  districts  have.  Fourth,  public  involve- 
ment is  not  complicated  — indeed,  talking  with 
people  about  things  that  concern  them  is  a very 
natural  human  process.  Unfortunately,  in  recent 
years  some  very  talented  behavioral  and  social 


scientists  have  tried  to  impose  too  much  structure 
and  some  rather  sophisticated  techniques  on  the 
simple  art  of  communication.  Planners  have  begun 
to  question  whether  they  have  the  skills  to  design, 
implement  and  manage  public  involvement  pro- 
grams. They  do. 

A.  A Framework  for  Corps  Public  involvement 
Programs. 

There  are  a number  of  concepts  which  should 
guide  public  involvement  in  Corps  planning. 

1.  The  public  and  the  Corps. 

The  role  of  the  public  in  Corps  planning  programs 
is  to  provide  timely  information  to  the  Corps  so 
that  water  resources  plans  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  respond  to  public  needs  and  pre- 
ferences. On  the  other  hand,  the  Corps  has  the  res- 
ponsibility of  providing  timely  information  to  the 
public,  so  that  those  choosing  to  participate  can  do 
so  with  a relatively  full  and  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  issues,  opportunities,  and  consequences 
associated  with  a study.  The  Corps  and  elected  and 
appointed  officials  retain  the  major  decision 
making  authority.  They  are  accountable.  They 
must  balance  the  needs  and  preferences  of  many 
constituent  groups  with  each  other  and  with  the 
other  technical  and  political  elements  which  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  a plan.  It  follows  that 
public  involvement  is  basically  an  advisory 
process. 

2.  Ihiblic  involvement  models. 

There  is  no  single  best  way  to  involve  the  public 
in  planning.  Each  study  is  “situation  specific", 
likely  to  involve  unique  technical,  political  and 
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economic  elements  which  will  influence  Corps/ 
public  interaction.  Some  studies  will  require  inten- 
sive interaction  in  a variety  of  ways;  other  will  not. 
One  of  the  questions  to  be  addressed  in  this  manual 
is  how  to  look  at  each  situation  to  assess  the  type 
and  intensity  of  program  that  will  be  needed. 

3.  The  “Cumulative  Curve*'  of  public  in- 
volvement. 

Public  interest  in  a study  matures  over  time;  it  is 
only  bom  when  the  investigation  is  initiated. 
“.  . . Initially,  only  a very  small  proportion 
of  the  population  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
planning  project  will  recognize  that  (a)  their 
interests  are  affected  and  (b)  the  agency  will 
respond  to  their  a:tions.  This  results  from 
the  very  general  statement  of  the  issues  at 
the  outset,  and  a combination  of  a low  infor- 
mation flow  and  lov  level  if  credibility  of 
many  planning  agencies. 

As  the  project  proceeds,  issues  become  more 
clearly  defined,  more  people  recognize  that 
they  have  a direct  or  indirect  stake  in  the  out- 
come, information  flows  (from  agencies, 
media,  interest  groups,  grapevines,  etc.)  in- 
crease, and  the  credibility  of  at  least  some  of 
these  sources  of  information  rises. 

Given  a decision  which  the  active  public  gen- 
erally understands  and  accepts,  the  level  of 
citizen  involvement  generally  declines  as 
other  issues  compete  for  public  attention. 
However,  if  the  decision  is  not  understood, 
or  is  seen  as  unacceptable  by  many,  a further 
escalation  of  citizen  involvement,  usually  in 
the  form  of  protest,  can  be  expected.”! 


While  public  involvement  must  start  early  in  the 
planning  process,  there  is  likely  to  minimal 
participation  at  first.  Inasmuch  as  citizen  partici- 
pation will  grow  throughout  the  study,  the  public 
involvement  program  itself  must  be  cumulative. 
People  will  become  involved  at  different  times. 
They  must  be  acquainted  with  what  has  already 
occurred  as  well  as  given  an  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate from  that  point  on.  The  extent  to  which  the 
planner  is  successful  in  compiling  a record  of 
citizen  participation  will  largely  determine  the 
amount  of  pressure  from  late  participants  who 
want  to  restart  the  planning  process  with  discus- 
sions ol  previously  settled  issues.  The  cumulative 
nature  of  participation  should  also  be  recognized 
in  public  involvement  program  budgets:  sufficient 
funds  must  be  held  in  reserve  for  a study's  later 
stages  when  participation  is  likely  to  be  greatest. 

4.  Public  involvement  and  planning. 

If  public  involvement  is  to  be  meaningful  to  the 
public,  planners,  and  decision-makers,  opportun- 
ity for  citizen  involvement  must  be  timely.  It 
should  build  throughout  the  active  phases  of  plan- 
ning and  peak  at  several  study  checkpoints  where 
critical  choices  and  decisions  are  made.  This  con- 
cept is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  I. 

5.  Who  is  the  public? 

ER  1 105-2-800  defines  “public”  as  ".  . . any 
affected  or  interested  non-Corps  of  Engineers 
entity  . . . other  Federal,  regional,  state  and  local 
government  entities  and  officials;  public  and 
private  organizations;  and  individuals.  ”2  Prac- 
tically, the  participating  public  is  likely  to  be 
organized.  “Power  in  our  society  (i.e.,  the  power 
to  influence  decisions)  rests  primarily  in  organized 
groups,  rather  than  in  individuals. ”3  Thus,  the 
primary  (but  not  exclusive)  Corps  target  for  public 
involvement  will  normally  be  organized  groups 
rather  than  the  mass  or  general  public.  There  are 
several  additional  reasons. 
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First,  the  majority  of  the  study  area  population 
does  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  water  re- 
sources, the  problems  involved  in  their  manage- 
ment, or  the  ways  in  which  these  problems  or  man- 
agement programs  affect  them  personally  to  de- 
cide among  or  even  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
various  alternative  courses  of  action  proposed. 
Second,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  each  person  to 
be  greatly  concerned  about  and  actively  involved 
in  each  problem  he  perceives.  As  public  involve- 
ment intensifies  in  a variety  of  public  planning 
programs,  the  individual  citizen  must  make 
choices  tor  his  involvement.  Water  resources  plan- 
ning frequently  gets  low  priority. 

Third,  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  involving 
large  numbers  of  people.  Given  time,  financial 
and  staffing  constraints,  the  planner  should 
attempt  to  make  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
use  of  his  resources.  Energies  expended  on  efforts 
to  involve  the  mass  public,  with  resultant  limited 
participation,  would  not  appear  to  be  efficient  and 
productive. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  mass  public  should  or 
can  be  ignored.  Indeed,  the  Corps  has  a responsi- 
bility to  provide  widely  distributed  public  infor- 
mation so  that  individuals  can,  should  they  choose 
to  do  so,  become  involved. 

However,  a good  public  involvement  program 
is  one  which  brings  out  all  the  real  issues  con- 
cerning a particular  study  and  insures  that 
these  issues  are  gi'  cn  full  consideration.  To  a 

large  extent,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  directing 
public  involvement  efforts  to  a limited,  organized 
segment  of  the  public:  interest  groups,  relevant 
governmental  agencies  and  officials  at  all  levels, 
key  citizens  (sometimes  referred  to  as  community 
influentials),  and  individual  citizens  who  are  sig- 
nificantly impacted  by  any  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration.  Initially,  this  group  of  people 
is  likely  to  be  small,  for  there  are  a limited  number 
of  people  who  are  interested  in  relatively  general 
discussion  of  planning  objectives,  of  problems, 
and  potential  solutions.  As  alternative  solutions 
become  better  defined,  and  their  impacts  made 
known,  more  and  more  people  will  become  in- 


terested — for  they  can  see  how  they  would 
benefit  Oi  be  adversely  affected.  The  Corps’  re- 
sponsibility is  to  seek  out  the.se  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, for  they  may  not  respond  to  the  more 
general  information  communicated  to  the  mass 
public.  There  are  a number  of  methods  for  identi- 
fying key  publics.  These  are  quite  well  covered 
in  Willeke's  Identification  of  Publics  in  Water 
Resources  Planning  A 

In  short,  the  Corps  should  focus  its  involvement 
techniques  (those  requiring  two-way  communica- 
tion with  feedback)  on  organized  groups,  agen- 
cies, elected  officials,  and  significantly  affected 
individuals,  and  should  rely  on  the  mass  media 
to  inform  and  educate  the  general  public. 

B.  Organization  of  the  Manual. 

This  manual  has  five  chapters.  Chapter  I offers 
guidance  on  the  design,  implementation  and 
management  of  public  involvement  programs  as 
part  of  the  Corps  planning  and  decision-making 
processes.  It  is  the  key  chapter.  Chapter  U discus- 
ses forums  and  methods  for  involving  the  public. 
Chapter  III  provides  suggestions  on  the  public 
information  aspects  of  programs  — how  to  in- 
form and  educate  both  the  mass  public  and  or- 
ganized groups.  Chapter  TV  provides  guidance  on 
how  to  monitor  and  evaluate  public  involvement 
program  effectiveness.  Chofiter  V discusses  field 
organization,  staffing  and  budgeting  for  public 
involvement.  Appendix  A includes  a discussion 
of  public  involvement  in  the  continuing  authorities 
program.  Also  included  is  a bibliography  of  re- 
ports, studies  and  other  material  which  might  be 
useful  to  planners  in  designing,  implementing  and 
managing  their  public  involvement  programs. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INimiVING  THE  PUBLIC  IN  PLANNING 
AND  DECISKm-MAKING 


EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  INTEGRAL  PARTS 
OF  THE  OVERALL  PLANNING  PROCESS 
I AND  THEY  MUST  BUILD  TO  PROVIDE 
, FOR  FULL  CONSIDERATION  OF  PUBLIC 
; COMMENTS  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  KEY 
I STUDY  DECISIONS. 

A public  involvement  program  is  not  an  end; 
rather,  it  is  a means  to  an  end:  a plan  which  reflects 
and  combines  public  values  and  preferences  with 
professional  knowledge  and  experience.  Public 
involvement  programs  must  be  designed,  im- 
plemented and  managed  within  the  context  of  the 
planning  and  decision-making  processes  — 
which  requires  that  the  elements  of  those  processes 
be  clearly  specified  before  public  involvement 
program  design  proceeds.  Thus,  this  chapter  first 
addresses  these  planning  and  decision-making 
processes  and  then  describes  how  public  involve- 
ment can  be  related  to  them. 

This  approach  runs  the  risk  of  oversimplifying 
planning,  which  is  a highly  technical  and  compli- 
cated process.  However,  effective  public  involve- 
ment requires  that  planring  be  described  in  a way 
that  is  understandable  to  non-professionals  with 
varying  degrees  of  knowledge  about  the  way  the 
Corps  does  business.  If  the  planner  accepts  this 
constraint,  the  guidance  will  be  useful.  This 
approach  relies  on  a careful  examination  of  the 
objectives  of  planning  as  it  moves  through  succes- 
sive stages  and  a clear  delineation  of  the  key  deci- 
sion points  which  are  reached  as  planning  pro- 
gresses from  one  stage  to  another.  The  recogni- 
tion that  there  are  key  decision  points,  even  though 
some  may  be  more  implicit  than  explicit,  enables 
one  to  approach  the  development  of  a public  in- 
volvement program  on  a stage-by-stage  basis. 

A.  The  Stages  of  Planning 

The  Corps'  planning  process  is  divided  into  three 
stages  by  specifying  three  points  for  monitoring 


study  progress  and  scope  (by  consolidating  inter- 
agency coordination  through  formal  review  and  by 
negotiating  intra-agency  consensus  through  check- 
point conferences).  The  three  stages  are:  (1)  the 
development  of  a Plan  of  Study,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  intermediate  plans,  and  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  plans. ^ Each  stage  has  specific 
study  outputs  that  are  intended  to  provide  for 
sequential  review  of  study  progress  and  to  serve 
as  a basis  for  making  decisions  about  the  nature, 
scope  and  direction  of  the  study  effort.  During 
each  stage,  four  functional  planning  tasks  are 
cairied  out:  problem  identification,  formulation  of 
alternatives,  impact  assessment,  and  evaluation. 
Practically,  of  course,  each  of  these  tasks  receives 
different  emphasis  depending  on  the  planning 
stage.  The  important  point  is  that  the  tasks  are 
iterative  throughout  the  planning  process,  and  if 
public  involvement  is  focused  on  the  tasks  rather 
than  the  stages,  integration  and  consideration  of 
public  comments  becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 

i.  Public  involvement  and  the  stages  of  plan- 
ning. While  each  stage  involves  the  conduct  of 
common  tasks,  the  required  planning  output  from 
each  stage  and  the  nature  of  the  decisions  made  at 
the  end  of  each  stage  are  sufficiently  different  to 
suggest  that  both  the  form  of  the  public  involve- 
ment program  and  the  definition  of  relevant 
publics  who  should  be  involved  in  each  stage 
may  also  be  different.  In  other  words,  public 
involvement  should  be  planned  for  on  a stage-by- 
>iagc  basis  rather  than  looking  at  it  in  relation  to  the 
study  as  a whole.  Moreover,  the  transition  from 
one  stage  to  the  next,  with  the  requirement  for 
clearly  specified,  reviewable  outputs  at  each  stage 
provides  a convenient  opportunity  for  ending  one 
phase  of  a public  involvement  program  and  be- 
ginning the  next. 

Development  of  public  involvement  programs 
can  best  be  approached  in  two  parts  — the  first 
concerned  with  the  involvement  of  various  seg- 
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ments  of  the  public  during  the  various  stages 
and  which  necessarily  occurs  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  time  allotted  for  each 
stage,  and  the  second  concerned  with  broad 
public  review  of  the  results  of  each  stage. 

2.  Public  involvement  during  stages  of  plan- 
ning. Providing  the  opportunity  for  public  review 
of  planning  accomplishments  at  the  end  of  each 
stage  through  public  meetings  is  not,  by  itself, 
meaningful  public  involvement.  The  public  must 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  during 
each  planning  stage.  The  major  objective  of 
public  involvement  durir^  the.se  stages  is  to  im- 
prove tlie  two-way  information  flow  on  which 
planning  is  based.  It  requires  informal,  sometimes 
time-consuming  dialogue  between  the  planners 
and  the  public.  Because  fewer  people  are  interest- 
ed in  the  intricacies  and  details  of  planning,  the 
target  audience  for  involvement  will  usually  be 
smaller  than  for  public  meetings  - interest 
groups,  government  organizations  and  directly 
affected  citizens.  While  the  general  nature  of  the 
public  involvement  program  is  the  same  during 
each  planning  stage,  dialogue  among  participants, 
there  will  be  differences  in  the  forums  for  involve- 
ment and  the  intensity  of  interaction  with  the 
public  as  the  plan  moves  through  successive 
stages.  This  is  due  both  to  the  ‘‘cumulative  curve" 
of  involvement  and  to  the  different  decisions  that 
must  be  made  at  each  stage. 


a.  Stage  One  . . . Flan  of  Study. 

Plans  of  study  have  traditionally  served  pri- 
marily as  internal  management  documents  — 
plans  which  specify  the  study's  intended  scope 
and  direction,  budgets,  and  work  schedules. 
They  now  have  a broader  purpose  — to  pro- 
vide for  initial  iterations  of  the  four  functional 
planning  tasks  to  obtain  a preliminary  view  of 
what  the  overall  study  will  involve.  This  re- 
quires that  public  involvement  be  an  important 
part  of  the  First  stage  of  planning. 

Important  characteristics  of  '.he  Plan  of  Study 
stage  are  that  it  is  exploratory  in  nature  and  that 
it  aims  for  comprehensiveness  with  regard  to 
identification  and  definition  of  public  concerns, 
issues,  problems  and  constraints.  With  the  em- 
phasis on  identification  and  definition,  rather  than 
resolution,  it  follows  that  public  involvement 
should  be  directed  towards  insuring  the  articula- 
tion of  a wide  variety  of  viewpoints  .so  that  they 
can  be  considered  in  the  planning  process.  There 
is  no  need  to  resolve  any  conflicting  views  or 
preferences. 

Because  of  the  short  time  frame  for  completing 
the  Plan  of  Study  and  the  abstract  nature  of  some  of 
the  major  concerns  of  the  planner  during  this  stage, 
such  as  community  goals  and  planning  objectives, 
it  is  difficult  to  achieve  effective  broad  scale 
participation.  Only  a small  number  of  people  want 
to  commit  time  to  broad  issues  and  concepts.  For 
these  reasons,  the  public  involvement  objectives 
during  the  Plan  of  Study  stage  are  relatively 
modest,  the  target  public  is  limited,  and  the  range 
of  effective  forums  for  participation  is  narrow. 

( I ) involvement  objectives.  There  are  three. 

The  first  is  to  obtain  information  which  is 

useful  in  directing  the  study:  e.g.,  identifi- 
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cation  of  problems  which  should  be  address- 
ed, issues  to  be  considered,  objectives  and 
goals  which  are  important,  alternatives  which 
should  be  investigated.  The  second  is  to 
obtain  information  about  the  political,  social 
and  economic  setting  of  the  area  (including 
how  citizens  organize  to  influence  public 
issues)  which  will  be  useful  in  designing  and 
implementing  a public  involvement  program 
for  succeeding  stages.  The  third  is  to  begin 
to  prepare  both  the  public  and  the  agency 
for  more  intensive  involvement  which  will 
follow. 

(2)  target  public.  There  is  the  “participating 
public”  and  the  “information  audience”. 
The  participating  public  is  that  relatively 
small  number  of  people,  from  different 
interests,  who  will  be  directly  contacted  for 
information.  These  pec  pie  are  normally  those 
who  have  had  a contii  uing  interest  in  water 
or  related  matters,  such  as  agencies,  special 
interest  groups  or  those  who  have  a problem 
or  need  orietuation  such  as  residents  of  a 
flood  plain.  The  information  audience  is  the 
general  or  mass  public,  and  int'ormat  m 
programs  must  be  started  early  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  study,  to  facilitate  their 
self-determination  of  study  interest,  to  pro- 
vide awareness  of  opportunities  fo.  involve- 
ment, and  to  begin  to  prepare  people  for 
participation  in  the  broader  public  review  at 
the  end  of  this  stage. 

(3)  available  forums  for  involvement.  Since 
the  major  objectives  are  to  obtain  information 
rather  than  to  seek  any  issue  resolution,  small 
meetings  or  interviews  v ith  individual  in- 
terests would  seem  most  appropriate.  Plan- 
ners should  be  looking  for  in-depth  discus- 
sions. Larger  meetings  may  not  be  .so  appro- 
priate, because  they  probably  would  not  pm- 
vide  adequate  opportunity  for  each  individual 
to  express  himself  fully.  Other  potential 
forums  to  obtain  information  include  such 
techniques  as  questionnaires.  However,  they 
have  usual!)  rut  been  usdul  at  the  early 
stages  of  planning  becau.se  the  value  of  the 





information  obtained  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  respondents,  and  in  the  early 
study  stages,  the  level  of  knowledge  is  us- 
ually low. 

b.  Stage  Two.  Development  of  Intermediate 
Flans. 

During  this  second  planning  stage,  the  focus 
begins  to  shift  from  problem  identification  to 
the  formulation  and  preliminary  testing  of  al- 
ternative solutions.  The  fcK'us  of  the  public  in- 
volvement program  likewise  shifts  from  collect- 
ing infoniiation  on  problems  and  issues  to  working 
with  agencies,  interest  groups  and  affected  publics 
to  insure  that  the  range  of  alternatives  being  con- 
sidered adequately  respond  to  the  problems,  ad- 
dress all  the  significant  issues,  explore  the  ways  in 
which  the  alternatives  affect  the  various  interests, 
and  try  to  reduce  the  number  of  alternatives  which 
will  be  carried  forward  into  the  third  planning 
stage.  While  conllicts  are  likely  to  emerge  during 
this  stage,  their  re.solution  is  not  as  critical  as  will 
be  during  the  final  stage  of  planning.  Indeed,  the 
balancing  of  interests,  compromises  and  potential 
trade-offs  are  usually  not  pt)ssible  until  the  plan- 
ners begin  detailed  assessments. 

More  people  are  likely  to  become  interested  as 
they  see  their  concerns  addressed.  The  poten- 
tially interested  and  affected  publics  can  be  more 
clearly  defined,  and  they  can  be  specifically  in- 
vited to  participate. 

At  this  .stage,  the  planner  will  be  trying  to  develop 
a range  of  alternative  .solutions  which  addre.ss  the 
identified  problems  and  issues,  and  he  will  be  try- 
ing to  assess  the  soundness  of  ea(*h  alternative.  To 
do  thi.N,  he  ncciLcomnicni>c  from  the  poMif  on  thi’ 
extent  to  which  the  range  of  alternatives  addre.ss 
the  significant  issues  and  concerns,  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  predicted  impacts  of  each  alternative, 
.suggestions  that  would  lead  to  modification  of 
allemallvr^  Uii  jiu.  iicasc  tlteir  da  irptahilily  rind 
whether  any  alternative  might  be  so  generally  un- 
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acceptable  to  the  community  that  it  should  now  be 
dropped  from  further  consideration.  To  supply 
these  comments,  the  public  needs  information 
from  the  planner  on  how  the  alternatives  were  de- 
veloped, what  each  is  intended  to  do,  generally 
who  will  benefit  and  how,  who  and  what  might  be 
adversely  affected  and  how,  what  might  be  done  to 
mitigate  some  of  these  adverse  effects,  and  some 
^ resentation  of  the  key  Corps  planning  criteria. 

(1)  Involvement  objectives.  The  district's 
purpose  during  this  stage  is  to  provide  forums 
in  which  interested  and  affected  people  can 
explore  the  implications  of  each  alternative 
in  terms  of  their  major  concerns;  become 
aware  cf  the  varicus  trade-offs  and  compro- 
mises which  are  implicit  in  the  selection  of 
one  alternative  over  another;  express  their 
views  as  to  whether  the  range  of  alternatives 
is  adequate;  provide  suggestions  concerning 
modifications  which  might  improve  an  alter- 
native’s desirability;  and  indicate  which  alter- 
natives are  clearly  unacceptable. 

(2)  target  public.  The  target  broadens. 
Rather  than  relying  on  selected  groups  and 
individuals  in  any  interest  area  (as  in  planning 
stage  one),  all  indentifiable  groups  in  each 
interest  area  should  be  directly  encouraged 
to  participate.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
identifying  and  encouraging  the  participation 
of  potentially  affected  publics,  such  as  resi- 
dents of  an  area  where  a reservoir  miglit 
be  constructed. 

(3)  available  forums.  Involvement  in  plan- 
ning stage  two  requires  interaction  among 
various  interests  as  well  as  between  the  public 
and  the  planner.  If  people  are  going  to  work 
effectively  together  in  stage  three,  under- 
standing of  each  other’s  positions  and  inter- 
ests must  be  built  in  stage  two.  This  type  of 
dialogue  is  usually  best  achieved  in  the  mod- 
erate-size meetings  such  as  workshops  (see 
Chapter  II). 


c.  Stage  Three.  Devehpment  of  Final 
Plans. 

This  final  planning  stage  is  concerned  with  the 
detailed  development  of  a small  number  of 
alternative  plans,  their  assessment,  modifica- 
tion and  evaluation  — leading  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  plan.  The  focus  ui  the  planning 
effort  shifts  from  alternative  formulation  (although 
alternatives  are  continually  being  modified)  to  im- 
pact assessment  and  evaluation.  Likewise,  the 
nature  of  the  public  involvement  effort  changes. 
This  is  the  most  intensive  period  for  involvement, 
because  each  alternative  can  be  described  in  very 
real  terms  as  to  how  it  might  specifically  affect 
various  interests.  As  a result,  interest  heightens 
and  conflicts  among  interest  increase.  Because  of 
the  smaller  number  of  alternatives  under  consider- 
ation as  a result  of  screening  out  unpromising  or 
unacceptable  alternatives,  and  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  stage  are 
more  immediaie  and  easier  to  understand,  the 
nature  of  the  planning  process  itself  should  be 
more  easily  understood  by  the  public. 

It  should  then  be  easier  to  obtain  public  involve- 
ment: the  participants  will  almost  “self-select". 
In  any  event,  with  the  impacts  of  the  various  alter- 
natives reasonable  known,  the  planner  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  identify  potentially  interested  and 
affected  publics.  It  follows  that  the  public  involve- 
ment program,  measured  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
participants  and  diversity  of  interest  groups,  will 
be  greatest  and  broadest  during  tliis  final  stage 
of  planning. 
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The  planner  should  be  trying  to  develop  detailed 
information  on  the  nature,  magnitude  and  inci- 
dence of  the  effects  of  the  alternatives  and  to  assess 
and  put  into  perspective  the  public’s  evaluation  of 
those  effects.  The  planner  will  attempt  to  modify 
alternatives  to  eliminate  or  mitigate  adverse  effects 
and  attempt  to  negotiate  compromises  and  trade- 
offs in  order  to  develop  support  for  the  decisions 
to  be  made.  To  accomplish  this,  he  needs  infor- 
mation from  the  public  on  remaining  issues  that 
have  not  been  fully  addressed,  on  effects  which 
the  public  perceives  might  have  been  overlooked, 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  assessment  of  effects,  on 
the  acceptability  of  certain  effects,  on  the  potential 
compromises  and  trade-offs  that  might  be  accept- 
able, and  on  indications  of  preferences  for  various 
alternatives.  To  supply  this  information,  the  public 
will  need  from  the  planner  detailed  descriptions  of 
each  alternative,  of  the  nature,  magnitude  and 
incidence  of  the  effects,  on  the  feasible  modifica- 
tions which  are  available  to  eliminate  or  mitigate 
adverse  effects,  and  on  the  principal  criteria  that 
will  be  I’.sed  to  select  the  preferred  plan  for  re- 
commendation. 

(1)  involvement  objectives.  The  district’s 
purpose  is  to  provide  forums  in  which  in- 
terested and  affected  publics  can  obtain 
detailed  information  concerning  the  implica- 
tions of  each  alternative  in  terms  of  their 
major  interests,  can  contribute  information 
useful  in  determining  the  short  and  long  term 
consequences  and  incidence  of  effects,  can 
suggest  mitigation  measures  and  modifica- 
tions which  would  increase  the  acceptability 
of  alternatives,  might  negotiate  inter-interest 


group  compromises  and  trade-offs,  and  can 
express  preferences  with  regard  to  different 
alternatives. 

(2)  target  publics.  The  relevant  publics  are 
the  broadest  of  any  planning  stage.  All  direct- 
ly affected  individuals  and  concerned  interest 
groups  .should  be  specifically  invited  to 
participate.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
those  segments  of  the  public  who  are  likely 
to  bear  significant  costs  such  as,  potential 
relocatees  and  to  those  individuals  and  in- 
terest groups  who  are  perceived  to  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  final  recommenda- 
tions to  use  other  means  to  influence  de- 
cisions. 

(3)  available  forums.  Involvement  requires 
intensive  and  regular  interaction  among 
various  interests  as  well  as  between  the 
public  and  the  Corps.  There  are  several 
appropriate  forums.  Early  in  Stage  Three, 
moderate-$ize  meetings  such  as  workshops 
would  be  effective.  During  the  latter  phases 
of  the  stage,  when  the  impact  assessment  is 
substantially  completed  and  when  the  major 
conflicting  interests  can  be  identified,  small 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  could 
be  critical.  Citizen  committees  are  also  use- 
ful forums  during  stage  three  (see  Chapter 
11  for  more  detailed  discussion  of  these 
forums). 

2.  Public  involvement  at  the  end  of  the  plan- 
ning stages.  The  major  objective  of  public  in- 
volvement activities  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of 
planning  is  to  provide  the  public  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  results  of  planning  up  to  this 
point  and  to  provide  the  planner  and  other  de- 
cision-makers with  information  which  will  be 
useful  in  making  the  decisions  necessary  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  planning  stage  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  the  planning  process,  for  making 
the  final  recommendation).  In  some  sense,  public 
involvement  at  each  of  these  three  points  becomes 
a “public  checkpoint”  — citizen  input  into  inter- 
agency and  intra-agency  review. 
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If  these  public  checkpoints  are  to  be  viewed  by 
the  public  ns  providing  real  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence decisions,  it  is  essential  that  the  tendency 
to  make  binding  decisions  be  avoided  in  Corps 
checkpoint  conferences  (which  occur  prior  to 
public  meetings).  While  it  is  true  that  the  active 
involvement  of  citizens  during  the  planning  prior 
to  checkpoint  conferences  will  provide  decision- 
makers with  a feel  for  public  views  and  prefer- 
ences, decisions  should  be  regarded  as  tentative, 
subject  to  revision  as  a result  of  input  received 
during  public  checkpoint  meetings.  Public  review 
prior  to  major  decision  points  introduces  an 
important  degree  of  accountability  to  the  public 
into  the  planning  process,  helping  insure  that 
public  involvement  is  both  integrated  into  and  has 
influence  on  that  process. 

These  public  review  checkpoints  require  forums 
that  provide  the  opportunity  for  participation  by 
fairly  large  numbers  of  people  representing  diverse 
public  interests  — in  short,  a large  meeting  of 
publics.  These  forums  can  take  many  possible 
forms,  including  traditional  public  meetings,  in- 
formal group  meetings,  or  even  locally  sponsored 
meetings.  The  key  criteria  are  that  they  be  widely 
publicized,  open  to  everyone,  in  adequate  facilities 
in  easily  accessible  locations,  and  providing  the 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  make  statements. 
These  different  forums  are  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  Chapter  11. 

Given  the  major  objective  of  public  involvement 
at  the  end  of  each  stage  (public  review  and  com- 
ment before  decisions  are  made  which  will  guide 
the  next  stage  of  planning),  there  are  several  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  in  designing  this  part  of  the 
public  involvement  program. 

First,  these  public  checkpoints  are  to  provide 
opportunity  for  every  interested  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate, whether  or  not  he  has  Joined  m early 
working  sessions  with  other  citizens. 

Thus,  some  broad  scale  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion is  required.  Public  information  programs  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  111. 


Second,  substantive  information  describing  the 
results  of  planning  should  be  distributed  by 
direct  mailings  to  identifled  groups  or  individ- 
uals who  are  interested  or  affected,  and  made 
available  in  readily  accessible  locations.  Inas- 
much as  the  public  checkpoints  are  to  focus  on 
the  decisions  or  recommendations  that  are  to  be 
made,  the  substantive  information  should  clearly 
state  the  decisions  that  are  to  be  considered  and 
the  district’s  tentative  position  with  regard  to 
those  decisions.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  district 
should  not  state  its  position,  however  tentative, 
at  such  meetings  lest  the  public  feel  that  it  is  merely 
being  asked  to  give  its  stamp  of  approval.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  accepted  that  public  checkpoint  meet- 
ings are  not  the  sum  total  of  the  district's  public 
involvement  program  and  that  other  forums  for 
involvement  are  provided  during  each  planning 
phase,  then  it  should  be  clear  to  the  public  that  the 
district’s  tentative  position  was  developed  with 
citizen  input  — and  the  checkpoint  meetings 
assume  a function  of  broader  public  validation 
of  citizen  input  previously  obtained.  Indeed,  the 
combination  of  citizen  involvement  during  the 
planning  stages  and  public  checkpoint  meetings 
at  the  end  should  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  latter. 

Third,  the  public  checkpoint  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  inter-agency  coordination  effort. 

The  information  obtained  through  inter-agency 
coordination  is  important  to  the  decision-making 
process.  The  public  has  a right  to  be  informed  of 
other  publ  ic  agency  positions  on  the  study . Indeed , 
the  Corps’  definition  of  publics  includes  other 
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agencies.  Thus,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  bring 
the  inter-agency  coordination  activities  to  a focal 
point  near  the  end  of  each  planning  stage  and  to 
summarize  the  results  of  these  activities  for  public 
distribution  prior  to  the  public  checkpoint  meetings 

Fourth,  the  above  discussion  leads  to  the  re- 
quirement for  three  public  checkpoint  meet- 
ings: one  at  the  end  of  each  planning  stage. 

Some  districts  may  feel  the  need  to  hold  another 
meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  — to 
announce  formally  what  is  about  to  take  place. 
It  puts  everyone  on  notice.  The  problem  is  that  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  these  initial  meetings  fail 
to  produce  much  useful  information.  Study 
announcement  and  solicitation  of  information  on 
problems  and  needs  can  be  more  effectively 
accomplished  through  other  forums  (see  Chapters 
II  and  III). 

Fifth,  successful  public  checkpoint  meetings 
must  be  convenient  with  respect  to  both  time 
and  place  for  the  participants.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  should  be  held  in  the  evening  to  insure  max- 
imum opportunity  to  attend.  Two  meeting  sessions 
(i.e.,  one  in  the  afternoon,  one  in  the  evening)  are 
generally  not  desirable  because  they  do  not  en- 
able everyone  to  hear  all  points  of  view.  Frequent- 
ly, daytime  sessions  are  attended  by  public  agency 
officials,  and  evening  meetings  are  attended 
principally  by  citizens  and  their  organizations.  It  is 
important  that  each  hear  what  the  other  has  to  say. 
Depending  on  the  size  of  the  population  and  the 
geographical  area,  it  may  be  desirable  to  hold  more 
than  one  public  checkpoint  meeting  at  each  stage. 


B.  General  Comments:  Development  of  Public 
Involvement  Programs. 

The  suggested  approach  to  developing  public 
involvement  programs  in  Corps  planning 
studies  relies  on  several  key  concepts.  First, 
although  districts  may  plan  somewhat  differently, 
the  Corps'  planning  process  is  divided  into  three 
stages,  each  of  which  has  a definable  output. 
Second,  public  involvement  program  develop- 
ment can  and  should  be  approached  on  a stage- 
by-stage  basis.  Third,  there  should  be  public 
checkpoints  at  the  end  of  each  stage  to  provide  the 
planner  and  the  reviewing  bodies  of  the  Corps 
with  citizen  input  as  to  the  adequacy  and  respon- 
siveness of  the  planning  to  date.  Fourth,  these 
three  public  checkpoints  are  not  in  themselves 
adequate,  but  are  only  the  culmination  of  active 
participation  during  each  planning  stage  by  limited 
segments  of  the  public.  Fifth,  decision-making 
responsive  to  public  concerns  requires  the  explicit 
consideration  of  public  inputs  before  key  decisions 
are  made  at  each  stage.  This  means  that  binding 
decisions  should  be  avoided  during  agency  check- 
point conferences.  Rather,  tentative  positions 
should  be  developed  for  presentation  at  the  public 
checkpoint  meetings. 

In  laying  out  this  approach  to  the  development  of 
public  involvement  programs,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  public  involvement  objec- 
tives which  seem  appropriate  at  each  stage,  and 
to  describe  the  information  exchange.  The  fore- 
going description  of  the  planning  process  may  not 
be  totally  accurate  for  all  studies.  If  some  planning 
studies  follow  substantially  different  processes, 
the  basic  concepts  of  public  involvement  program 
development  described  above  are  valid,  whether 
the  planning  process  involves  one  or  even  ten 
stages.  In  any  situation  the  planner  should  try  to 
adapt,  expand  and  refine  the  proposed  approach 
so  that  it  fully  supports  the  planning  process. 

The  next  two  chapters  discuss  both  the  forums 
for  obtaining  input  from  the  public  (involvement) 
and  for  providing  the  necessary  information  to  the 
public  to  support  involvement. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CXIMMUIfICATraG  WITH  THE  PURLK: 
OBTOIBnifG  CITIZEN  INPUT 


Public  hearings  . . public  meetings  . . . work- 

shops . . . seminars  . . . charrettes  . . . Delphi 
panels  . . . situation  simulation  . . . advisory 
committees  . . . task  forces.  What  are  the  tech- 
niques that  should  be  employed  to  involve  the 
I public  in  Corps  planning?  This  Is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  question  asked  by  people  initiating  public 
involvement  programs.  It’s  the  wrong  question. 
It  makes  the  process  seem  far  more  difficult  than 
it  is.  A lengthy  list  of  techniques,  each  with  a 
distinctive  label,  implies  a format  and  set  of  rules 
that  must  be  followed.  Human  communication  is 
not  that  difficult  so  long  as  there  are  at  least  two 
people  who  want  to  exchange  messages. 

In  deciding  how  to  open  communication  with 
the  public,  there  are  two  essential  questions. 
First,  what  are  my  purposes  in  wanting  to  com- 
municate? Second,  what  are  the  ways  that 
would  be  most  comfortable  to  me  and  the  other 
participants  to  achieve  those  purposes.  Clues 
to  answering  the  first  question  were  provided 
in  Chapter  I.  Communication  purposes  for  phase 
one  of  the  study  would  appear  to  center  around 
a complete  identification  of  the  issues  and  pro- 
blems to  be  addressed.  No  resolution  is  sought. 
In  phase  three,  however,  the  purposes  change 
significantly.  Alternatives  are  being  intensively 
assessed  in  terms  of  their  impacts,  and  conflicts 
among  interests  are  inevitable.  While  complete 
resolution  may  not  be  possible,  some  degree  of 
interest  balancing  and  compromise  is.  Clues  to 
answering  the  second  question  in  terms  of  a dis- 
trict’s communication  purposes  at  various  points 
in  the  study  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Within  the  context  of  Corps  planning,  the  many 
long  lists  of  public  involvement  techniques  can 
be  boiled  down  to  five  basic  forums  for  communi- 


cation: small  meetings,  moderate-size  meetings, 
large  meetings,  advisory  group  meetings,  and 
citizen  surveys.  There  are,  of  course,  different 
formats  for  each  forum,  but  the  first  decision  is 
the  choice  of  one  of  these  five. 

A.  Small  Meetings 

Small  meetings  may  include  from  2 to  lO  people. 
Most  often,  they  assume  the  nature  of  interviews, 
used  to  obtain  information.  They  may  be  initiated 
by  the  District  or  by  citizens  or  groups.  Effective 
small  meetings,  or  interviews,  are  usually  held 
between  the  District  and  a single  interest  or  or- 
ganization. Their  purpose  is  to  help  the  Districts 
to  find  out  about  the  issues  and  problems  the  inter- 
viewees want  addressed  and  to  obtain  information 
which  the  planner  needs  in  undertaking  the  study. 

They  are  most  useful  in  developing  the  Plan  of 
Study,  although  they  could  also  be  valuable  in 
both  preliminary  and  detailed  planning  where  the 
planner  is  trying  to  understand  more  fully  the 
position  of  a particular  interest  or  group. 

Small  meetings  should  generally  not  be  employ- 
ed for  dialogue  among  different  interests  for 
two  reasons:  first,  their  purpose  is  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  conflicts  may  arise  which  constrain 
achievement  of  that  purpose;  second,  on  most 
studies,  small  meetings  could  not  include  all  the 
different  interests  — some  people  would  be  left 
out,  and  they  might  feel  that  decisions  were  being 
made  without  their  input. 

Whenever  small  meetings  are  organized  by  the 
district,  the  planners  should  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  they  want:  a set  of  questions  or  at  least  an 
outline  might  be  prepared  covering  the  desired 
topic  of  conversation.  The  planner  should  be  pre- 
pared, however,  to  talk  as  well  about  some  of  the 
things  that  concern  the  interviewee. 
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One  of  the  biggest  advantages  of  small  noeetings 
with  one  interest  or  group  is  that  the  planner  can 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  their  concerns. 
That  fact  alone  conveys  to  even  the  most  skeptical 
person  that  the  planner  wants  to  understand  and 
address  their  comments.  Another  important  ad- 
vantage is 'that  the  small  meeting  provides  an 
opportunity  for  “off  the  record"  exploration  of 
controversial  issues  which  may  not  be  manageable 
in  larger  public  forums. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  meetings  are  time  con- 
suming, for  there  could  be  a long  list  of  people  to 
see  in  different  locations,  and  one  such  meeting 
is  likely  to  take  several  hours.  Preparation  is  there- 
fore required  to  reduce  the  list  to  those  key  in- 
terests or  groups  that  must  be  interviewed.  Inas- 
much as  small  meetings  are  a part  of  a broader 
public  involvement  program,  those  persons  not 
participating  in  small  meetings  still  have  the  op- 
portunity to  become  involved  in  other  forums. 

An  exception  to  this  generalization  concerning 
small  meetings  is  the  negotiation  sessions  which 
might  be  held  near  the  end  of  the  planning  process, 
when  the  objective  is  to  bring  contesting  interests 
together  for  discussion. 

B.  Moderate-Siz/e  Meetings 

Moderate-size  meetings  are  for  groups  of  people 
ranging  from  10  to  50.  They  are  to  be  used  when 
Districts  want  to  encourage  dialogue  among  the 
participants  rather  than  to  Just  hear  and  record 
statements.  They  are  most  valuable  when  issues 
and  problems  arise  which  pose  potential  conflicts 
among  various  interests.  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
seek  problem  or  issue  resolution,  but  rather  to 
promote  full  airing  of  various  points  of  view  so 
that  persons  representing  a particular  interest  can 
better  understand  the  positions  of  others  and  so 
that  tlie  Corps  can  obtain  better  information  in 
order  to  balance  the  interests. 

Such  meetings  must  be  relatively  small,  have  in 
attendance  representatives  of  all  the  principal 
interests,  and  be  confined  to  limited  agendas 
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compatible  with  the  time  available.  Depending 
on  the  agendas,  the  number  of  participants  and 
their  time  commitments,  moderate-size  meetings 
might  be  held  for  a few  hours,  a fiill  day,  or  even 
several  days. 

Size  is  important,  for  the  larger  the  meeting,  the 
less  opportunity  for  dialogue  and  the  greater  the 
tendency  for  participants  to  make  statements.  The 
people  in  attendance  are  important,  because  if 
some  key  interest  is  not  represented,  its  position 
may  not  be  aired  and  may  later  be  discounted.  The 
agenda  must  be  manageable;  all  too  often  the 
agendas  of  moderate-size  meetings  are  too  ambi- 
tious, with  the  result  that  no  problem  or  issue  gets 
a full  airing.  To  keep  these  meetings  small  and 
assure  the  right  participation.  Districts  should  per- 
sonally invite  the  key  participants  and  should 
consider  cancelling  the  meeting  if  some  key 
participants  cannot  attend.  While  such  moderate- 
size  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  general  public, 
the  agenda  should  be  developed  with  the  view  of 
insuring  adequate  opportunity  for  discussion  with 
the  invitees.  Usually,  there  should  be  a provision 
for  open  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  to 
allow  for  participation  by  any  who  attend. 

Moderate-size  meetings  are  most  appropriate  in 
two  study  :Uages:  development  of  intermediate 
plans  leading  up  to  the  second  public  checkpoint 
meeting  and  development  of  final  plans  in  prep- 
aration for  the  final  checkpoint  meeting.  Depend- 
ing on  the  area  under  study,  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  the  complexity  of  the  study  and 
its  problems  and  issues.  Districts  may  have  to  hold 
several  moderate-size  meetings  at  each  phase. 
They  might  be  sponsor  ;d  by  either  the  District 
or  a local  community  organization,  although  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to  be  mod- 
erated by  a neutral  party  respected  by  all  partici- 
pants. These  are  low-key,  working  sessions. 
While  intended  to  be  informal,  planners  should 
prepare  and  follow  to  the  maximum  extent  pr>s- 
sible  a set  agenda. 
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Moderate-size  meetings  are  most  frequently  called 
workshops,  semin«irs,  conferences,  symposia  and 
retreats.  They  shall  be  referred  to  here  as  work- 
shops. Their  effectiveness  requires  a great  deal 
of  preparation:  determining  their  purpose,  identi- 
fying participants,  preparing  agendas,  and  de- 
veloping background  material  for  the  participants. 

There  are  many  workshop  formats,  the  choice 
dependent  on  the  purpose  of  the  sessions  and  what 
the  District  wants  and  needs  from  the  participants. 
Workshops  might,  for  example: 

focus  on  alternative  solutions,  discussing 
each  alternative  in  succession  in  either  one 
group  or  in  smaller  work  .sessions. 

focus  on  problems  and  issues. 

focus  on  areas  of  interest  or  objectives  such 
as  flooding,  recreation,  water  supply,  en- 
vironmental protection,  industrial  concerns, 
economic  growth. 

focus  on  impacts  of  various  alternatives  such 
as  cost,  extent  of  flood  damage  reduction, 
fish  and  wildlife  effects,  environmental 
consequences. 

Workshops  might  address  all  alternatives,  pro- 
blems and  issues,  areas  of  interest,  or  impacts  — 
or  they  might  be  limited  to  only  a few  because  of 
a study  complexity  and  time  limitations.  It  is  im- 
portant to  decide  first  what  is  wanted  and  expect- 
ed, and  then  to  prepare  an  agenda  which  meets 
those  purposes. 

Workshops  have  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Advantages  include: 

they  are  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
promote  discussion  and  dialogue  among 
different  interests. 

they  enable  the  citizens  to  meet  and  talk  with 
the  planners  actually  doing  the  work,  and  in 
the  process  establish  personal  contact  for  later 
discussions  initiated  by  either  the  planner 
or  the  citizen. 

they  usually  involve  people  who  are  sincerely 
concerned  and  knowledgeable  about  the 


study.  People  would  not  commit  the  time  if 
they  were  not  interested. 

They  do,  however,  have  disadvantages: 

effective  workshops  involve  only  a limited 
number  of  citizens 

usually  one-time  meetings,  they  provide  no 
means  for  continuing  participation  by  citizens. 

while  several  workshops  might  be  held  over 
the  course  of  a study,  participation  might 
change  — with  the  result  that  new  partici- 
pants have  to  be  fully  briefed  as  to  what 
went  on  before. 

if  the  geographic  area  of  the  study  is  large, 
multiple  workshops  may  be  required  at  any 
point  in  the  study. 

The.se  disadvantages  do  not  mean  that  workshops 
cannot  be  effective  components  of  public  involve- 
ment programs;  rather  that  planners  should  be 
aware  of  their  limitations  and  recognize  that  work- 
shops, when  used,  are  but  one  part  of  a study’s 
public  involvement  program. 

C.  Large  Meetings. 

A large  meeting  must  satisfy  several  criteria:  it 
should  be  broadly  publicized  throughout  the  study 
area;  it  should  be  open  to  everyone;  it  should  be 
held  in  an  easily  accessible  location  and  in  a facil- 
ity large  enough  to  accommooate  the  expected 
audience;  and  everyone  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a statement. 

Large  meetings  essentially  provide  a fomm  most 
suited  for  one-way  communication.  Even  though 
they  may  extend  over  a period  of  several  hours, 
t^^ey  typically  involve  large  numbers  of  people  and 
if  everyone  who  desires  to  is  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  speak,  there  will  usually  be  little  opportun- 
ity for  discussions  among  participants.  Large 
meetings  are  most  appropriate  at  each  of  the  three 
study  checkpoints  (see  Chapter  I),  where  all  in- 
terested persons  are  asked  to  review  and  make 
statements  on  the  results  of  that  phase. 
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There  are  at  least  three  different  formats  for  large 
meetings:  public  meetings  held  by  the  Corps, 
public  meetings  held  by  local  sponsors,  and  public 
conferences. 

1 . Public  Meetings  held  by  the  Coqfs.  The  Corps 
now  requires  that  each  study  have  three  public 
meetings.  Public  meetings  aie  distinguished  from 
public  hearings.  The  latter  are  usually  required 
by  law,  are  highly  structured  and  formal,  fre- 
quently have  formal  rules  regarding  testimony, 
and  usually  result  in  an  official,  reviewable  record. 
Meetings  seem  more  consistent  with  the  Corps 
planning  processes,  which  tend  to  encourage 
informal  participation  to  claiify  the  needs  and 
preferences  of  the  participants  and  to  relate  these 
to  Corps  planning  activities.  In  most  situations  it 
is  expected  that  districts  will  use  the  public  meet- 
ing as  the  "checkpoint”  meeting  with  the  public  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  study  stage.  The  atmos- 
phere should  be  one  of  informality  to  give  con- 
fidence to  all  persons  to  make  their  statements. 
While  there  are  several  agendas  that  might  be 
employed,  the  following  might  be  useful. 

SUGGESTED  AGENDA 

Brochure  or  one-page  outline  of  needed  in- 
formation handed  to  people  personally  at  the 
door  as  they  enter.  This  is  a summary  or  re- 
fresher of  information  which  was  furnished 
to  potential  attendees  at  least  10  days  pnor 
to  the  meeting. 

Brief  introductions  (5  minutes)  of  key  elected 
and  appointed  officials. 

Brief  statement  (15  minutes)  of  the  puipose 
of  the  meeting,  the  subject  matter,  the  citizen 
concerns  that  were  raised  in  the  planning  pro- 
cess and  how  they  were  addressed,  the  dis- 
trict’s tentative  conclusion ; and  recommen- 
dations (if  any)  and  why. 

Question  period  (15-30  minutes)  to  permit 
people  to  seek  clarification  (but  not  make 
statements)  of  the  subject  matter. 


Coffee  break  ( 15  mirjtes)  to  enable  persons 
to  pursue  questions,  talk  with  each  other. 

Presentation  of  statements  (as  long  as  neces- 
sary) to  enable  all  persons  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  meeting. 

Invitation  to  receive  written  statements  for 
consideration. 

There  are  three  additiona!  considerations  in 
the  design  of  public  meetings.  First,  who  in  the 

District  Office  should  chair  them?  The  options 
range  from  the  District  Engineer  to  the  study  man- 
ager. At  the  fust  two  public  checkpoint  meetings 
(at  the  ends  of  study  stages  one  and  two),  the 
choice  of  meeting  chairmanship  is  largely  a func- 
tion of  individual  District  styles.  Some  may  want 
the  District  Engineer  to  preside  over  all  public 
meetings;  others  may  feel  that  the  study  manager, 
or  the  Chief  of  Planning  or  Engineering  .should 
preside.  It  is  the  District’s  choice.  However,  at 
the  third  public  meeting  (prior  to  the  formal  recom- 
mendation of  a prefen  ed  plan)  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  the  District  Engineer  to  preside  — so  that 
he  can  hear  first  hand  the  comments  and  po«'itions 
of  the  public. 

Second,  should  there  be  an  order  of  statements 
from  the  public?  Several  citizen  organizations 
have  complained  that  their  statements  are  fre- 
quently relegated  to  the  end  of  the  meeting,  after 
public  agency  officials  have  spoken  . . . and  de- 
parted. Districts  should  at  least  be  sensitive  to 
these  citizen  concerns.  A single  established  order 
of  presentation  can  convey  to  citizens  a mi.staken 
impression  of  the  importance  which  districts  give 
to  the  views  of  each  group.  After  statements  by 
Congressmen  (or  their  representatives)  and  the 
potential  local  sponsor,  districts  should  consider 
randomly  calling  on  all  other  persons  who  wish 
to  make  statements. 
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Third,  how  should  public  statements  be  recorded? 
The  most  common  means  are  stenographic  record- 
ing of  all  statements  and  the  publication  of  a tran- 
script, tape  recordings,  and  note-taking.  The  tran- 
script is  the  most  accurate  recording  (tapes  may 
not  pick  up  everything;  note-taking  relies  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  person  taking  notes).  How- 
ever, stenographic  recording  and  the  transcript 
have  certain  limitations:  they  are  costly;  produc- 
tion of  the  actual  transcript  may  take  several  weeks 
(thus  reducing  their  value  as  inputs  to  decision- 
making) and  they  may  convey  a too  formal  atmos- 
phere — too  much  like  a public  hearing.  Verba- 
tim transcripts  are  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the 
third  public  meeting,  prior  to  the  District  En- 
gineer’s statement  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tion of  a plan.  However,  Districts  should  con- 
sider, for  the  earlier  public  meetings,  a combin- 
ation of  note-taking  by  at  least  two  District  plan- 
ners (so  that  they  can  compare  notes)  and  tape 
recordings  which  can  be  referred  to  if  some  notes 
are  incomplete.  This  will  enable  planners  to  con- 
sider immediately  the  statements  made  at  these 
meetings. 

2.  Public  Meetings  held  by  local  sponsors.  In 
studies  where  potential  local  sponsorship  is  clear, 
and  the  affected  study  area  is  primarily  in  one 
political  jurisdiction,  there  may  be  considerable 
value  to  having  the  local  sponsor  hold  the  check- 
point public  meetings  — as  either  a part  of  its 
normal  board  or  council  meetings  or  as  a specially 
called  meeting.  The  local  sponsor  must  agree  to  a 
particular  plan  and  provide  the  necessary  assur- 
ances of  local  cooperation,  and  constituent  needs 
and  preferences  are  valuable  inputs  to  the  spon- 
sor’s decision. 


Such  local  sponsor-held  meetings  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  Corps  study  role  as  that  of  helping 
local  people  solve  their  water  resources  problems. 
A local  sponsor  public  meeting  could  follow  the 
agenda  described  above  for  Corps-held  meetings, 
although  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  District 
to  dictate  the  organization  and  agenda  for  a meet- 
ing that  it  does  not  chair.  Usually,  there  will  be 
more  flexibility  in  specially  called  meetings,  and 
these  are  preferred  for  most  studies. 

3.  Public  conferences.  On  studies  of  relatively 
small  areas  with  small  populations  and  limited 
problem  complexity,  some  checkpoint  meetings 
(particularly  the  first  two)  might  follow  an  even 
more  informal  format  permitting  discussion 
among  participants.  Such  public  conferences 
might  be  for  anticipated  audiences  of  less  than  50 
(see  description  of  moderate-size  meetings 
above),  or  they  might  even  include  larger  numbers 
if  the  issues  do  not  seem  complex  or  particularly 
controversial.  Using  this  format.  Districts  might 
obtain  better  public  input  by  encouraging  partici- 
pants, sitting  around  tables,  to  discuss  findings 
and  conclusions  rather  than  Just  make  statements. 

The  above  three  formats  may  not  be  the  only 
ones  for  large  meetings  to  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  study  checkpoints.  Districts  are  en- 
couraged to  select  any  format  which  will  lead  to 
satisfying  the  purposes  of  large  meetings,  is 
comfortable  to  the  participants,  and  meets  the 
required  criteria:  broad  publicity,  an  adequate 
facility  in  an  accessible  location,  open  to  every- 
one, and  all  given  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
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D.  Advisory  Group  Meetings 

Citizen  committees  are  popular  forums  for  public- 
involvement  in  a number  of  public  planning  pro- 
grams. They  can  be  useful  forums  in  water  re- 
sources planning  activities  if  the  situation  calls 
for,  and  the  District  desires,  regular  and  continu- 
ing interaction  with  a set  group  of  citizen  repre- 
sentatives over  a period  of  time.  Their  use  must 
be  carefully  planned;  What  are  to  be  their  objec- 
tives? What  are  to  be  their  roles?  How  are  the 
members  to  be  selected? 

I.  Objectives.  Citizen  committees  in  Corps 
planning  processes  normally  have  one  of  three 
objectives: 

a.  Interest  advocacy  to  the  Corps.  In  the  early 
70's  several  Districts  e.stablished  citizen  environ- 
mental advisory  committees  to  work  witli  the 
District  to  assure  the  full  consideration  of  environ- 
mental issues  in  Corps  planning,  design  and  con- 
struction. They  met  periodically  with  the  District 
Engineer  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern, 
and  they  reviewed  and  commented  on  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  To  many  study  man- 
agers, they  represented  the  “environmental"  pub- 
lic interest.  While  not  specifically  .study  oriented, 
they  had  an  interest  in  all  studies.  Presumably, 
similar  District-wide  committees  could  be  estab- 
lished for  other  interests  such  as  flood  control, 
recreation,  economic  and  social  concerns.  When 
rdated  t(5  mdividtrat  planning  stuilres.  homwer. 
interest  advocacy  committees  have  two  draw- 
backs; one,  fhey  tk>o' f (acilrtafe  k.-teractHHi  among 


interests,  and  two,  they  usually  do  not  include  in 
their  membership  local  representatives  of  interests 
who  are  most  cor  -emed  about  a particular  study. 

b.  Contributions  to  specific  studies.  Study - 
oriented  committees  are  established  to  work  with 
the  planner  in  all  aspects  of  the  study  over  its 
entire  course.  With  representatives  from  all  the 
key  interests  in  the  study  area,  these  citizen  com- 
mittees are  the  most  common. 

c.  Assist  with  resolution  of  specific  issues. 
Issue-oriented  committees  are  frequently  called 
task  forces  or  study  groups.  They  intensively 
examine  all  sides  of  a controversial  issue  or  prob- 
lem raised  in  the  planning  process.  Their  member- 
ship normally  includes  representatives  from  all 
interests  affected  by  the  issues.  They  are  normally 
di.s.solved  once  their  examination  has  been 
completed. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  manual,  the  discussion 
of  citizen  committees  below  refers  only  to  study 
and  issue-oriented  committees. 

2.  Roles.  In  Corps  planning  activities  most  citizen 
committees  are  advisory  only.  They  usually  make 
no  binding  decisions.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
carefully  discussed  and  agreed  upt)n  in  advance 
as  ,o  whether  the  committees  will  be  expected  to 
make  fomial  recommendations  or  whether  they  are 
only  to  be  forums  for  dialogue.  Assigning  a recom- 
mendation function  to  citizen  committees  has  prob- 
lems. First,  soliciting  recommendations  carries 
with  it  an  obligation  to  give  them  serious  con- 
sideration and  problems  can  arise  when  the  District 
cannot  lor  some  rea.son  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions. Second,  some  citizens  may  not  wish  to  join 
a committee  in  which  they  will  be  asked  to  vote 
with  people  who  have  different  points  of  view. 
1 lrc*y  iifay  Tio1  warn  t(>  acevpt  a vitTc  which  adverse- 
ly affects  their  interest  — and  therefore  not  willing 
hy  litkc  the  risk  tk' cimwihKrc  memhetsbip. 
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a.  Study-oriented  committees.  There  are  several 
roles  possible: 

( 1 ) offer  technical  advice  . . . professionals 
in  the  study  area  grouped  to  assist  the  plan- 
ning team  with  the  collection,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  information.  Frequently, 
technical  advisory  committees  are  organized 
around  particular  subjects  such  as  agricul- 
ture, industry,  environment,  etc.  They  meet 
p>eriodically  over  the  course  of  the  study. 
While  primarily  working  with  the  District 
planning  team,  they  might  also  be  useful  as 
resource  committees  to  the  broader  public 
at  large  and  mcxlerate-size  meetings. 

(2)  facilitate  communication  and  involve- 
ment . . representatives  of  various  com- 
munity interests  who  would  become  either 
channels  and  conduits  of  information  be- 
tween the  planner  and  the  citizens  whom  the 
committee  members  represent,  and/or  who 
would  actually  assist  the  District  with  the 
design,  implementation,  monitoring  and 
assessment  of  public  involvement  programs. 
They  might  help  identify  publics,  collect 
information,  advise  on  the  best  ways  to  reach 
the  public,  or  in  certain  ca.ses  conduct 
meetings. 

(3)  assist  in  planning  . . . representatives 
of  various  community  interests  who  would 
become,  to  the  planning  team,  a “sounding 
board”  — expressing  views  concerning 
desirable  future  conditions,  suggesting 
possible  solutions  to  problems,  identifying 
types  of  impacts  to  be  considered  because 
of  their  significance  to  various  segments  of 
the  public,  evaluating  final  plans  and  indi- 
cating desirable  and  undesirable  trade-offs. 

In  a sense,  technical  advisory  committees  are 
different  from  the  other  two.  The  decision  to  fomi 
them  should  be  primarily  based  on  an  assessment 
of  Di'drii'i  siiifl  cupiibtlitic^  Ln  spninc  Icchnirai 
areas  and  knowledge  of  the  study  area.  Such 
committees  might  be  valuable  as  advisors  to  the 
broader  public  in  study  areas  where  the  Corps 
objectivity  has  been  questioned. 


The  u.se  of  citizen  committees  to  facilitate  com- 
munication does,  on  the  surface,  have  certain 
advantages.  They  immediately  expand  the  ba.se  of 
participation.  They  involve  citizens  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  public  involvement  pro- 
grams — people  who  know  what  kind  of  parti- 
cipation works  in  the  community.  But.  they  may 
also  have  disadvantages.  Members  may  not  always 
pass  on  information.  At  times  they  may  find  it 
difficult  to  separate  their  individual  views  from 
those  of  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
The  District  may  not  be  able  to  undertake  the 
sometimes  ambitious  public  involvement  pro- 
grams designed  by  citizens.  Citizen  involvement 
in  the  conduct  of  meetings  could  be  an  unneces- 
sary buffer  between  the  planner  and  the  citizen. 

Planning  assistance  commiuee.i  do  provide  the 
continuing  point  of  contact  for  the  planner  with 
a group  of  people  who  are  growing  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  study  and  each  other  throughout  the 
planning  process.  If  they  become  the  principal 
forum  for  intere.st  group  involvement,  however, 
they  might  be  tot)  limiting.  Only  a few  people  can 
participate.  Membership  may  or  may  not  be  truly 
repre.sentative  of  community  views  — a situation 
that  may  change  over  time.  Member  interest  may 
be  different  at  different  points  in  the  study.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  a committee  of  vol- 
unteer citizens  to  sustain  their  interest  over  the 
course  of  a normal  planning  study.  There  are  too 
many  slack  periods  in  a normal  Corps  study  when 
technical  activities  are  being  pursued.  When  re- 
lated to  the  three  study  stages  (plan  nf  study, 
intermediate  planning,  detailed  planning),  citizen 
planning  assistance  corumittees  may  be  most 
effective  in  the  third  phase,  when  the  issues,  alter- 
natives and  impacts  are  becoming  clearly  defined. 
By  ihb  unti.',  principal  ipoiu^sriiCQ  fur  wjjrHjuii 
interests  will  probably  have  emerged,  making 
committee  selection  a relatively  easy  task.  There 
may  be  no  need  to  form  such  a committee  at  the 
beginning  of  a study. 
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b.  lssue~oriented  committees.  On  some  studies, 
issues  and  problems  tray  arise  (normally  in  the 
detailed  planning  phase)  which  produce  major 
conflicts  among  different  interest  groups  — con- 
flicts which  threaten  to  affect  study  progress. 
Normally  they  center  around  an  alternative  solu- 
tion which  is  feasible,  supported  by  the  local 
sponsor,  but  strongly  opposed  by  some  other  inter- 
ests. Task  forces  with  members  from  both  the 
supporters  and  the  opposition  have  been  useful 
in  identifying  the  conflicting  issues,  articulating 
the  various  points  of  view,  and  discussing  (or 
arguing)  them.  Frequently  they  can  quickly  estab- 
lish their  areas  of  agreement  and  work  on  the 
disputed  areas. 

Issue-oriented  committees  are  perhaps  the  most 
volatile  of  all  forums  for  public  involvement. 
People  are  likely  to  be  emotional.  Committees 
can  be  counter-productive  forums  for  personal 
attack  and  emotional  tirades,  or  they  can  be  pro- 
ductive opportunities  for  negotiation  and  conflict 
resolution.  If  they  are  to  be  the  latter,  they  mu.st 
be  carefully  planned.  Representatives  from  all 
sides  of  the  issue  must  agree  to  participate.  If  one 
key  interest  group  does  not,  this  forum  probably 
should  be  cancelled.  Participants  must  agree  to 
focus  on  the  issues  rather  than  personalities,  and 
the  moderator  (preferably  a mutually  respected 
neutral  party)  must  rigorously  enforce  this  rule. 
The  District  must  clearly  state,  at  the  outset,  what 
it  expects  from  this  committee  such  as  an  articula- 
tion of  the  issues,  or  recommendations,  that  the 
committee  may  have  to  meet  .several  times,  and 


all  participants  should  agree  to  see  it  through  to 
its  conclusion.  The  District  must  agree  to  support 
the  committee’s  work  with  all  requested  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance. 

3.  Selection  of  Participants.  This  may  be  the 
most  difficult  issue  to  resolve  in  deciding  to  use 
the  committee  forum:  who?  how  are  they 
selected?  how  many? 

a.  Who.  With  respect  to  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees, the  choice  is  rather  simple;  respected 
professionals  with  credentials  in  the  topic  areas 
who  have  no  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to 
the  study.  Membership  on  other  types  of  com- 
mittees is  a more  difficult  problem.  Members 
might  be  representatives  of  organizations  or  just 
representatives  of  interests,  who  may  or  may  not 
be  organizationally  affiliated  (e.g.,  an  environ- 
mentalist, a farmer,  a businessman,  etc.).  The  first 
task  is  to  define  the  interests  that  should  be  repre- 
sented such  as  agriculture,  local  industry  and 
commerce,  recreation,  environmental  and  con- 
servation concerns,  civic  concerns,  downstream 
interests,  or  local  government  interests. 

The  second  task  is  to  determine  whether  there 
might  now  be  an  existing  citizen  committee  in  the 
study  area  which  generally  represents  these  in- 
terests. If  there  is,  and  it  is  willing  to  participate, 
then  it  would  seem  inappropriate  and  perhaps 
counter-productive  to  set  up  another  committee. 

If  there  is  no  such  committee,  or  it  is  not  willing 
to  participate,  then  the  third  task  is  to  determine 
whether  organizational  representatives  or  individ- 
uals are  wanted.  The  answer  to  this  depends  on 
what  is  wanted.  Organizational  representatives 
afford  the  opportunity  for  communication  through 
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fhe  representatives  with  other  members,  although 
this  does  not  always  occur.  Some  representatives 
may  take  such  a charge  seriously;  others  may  not. 
In  addition,  if  people  feel  that  they  are  representing 
their  organization,  they  may  be  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  committee  meetings  if  they  are 
unsure  about  an  organizational  position.  Individ- 
ual representatives  are  not  bound  by  such  con- 
straints, but  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  their 
positions  are  in  fact  representative  of  a particular 
interest  — unless  other  forums  for  involvement 
are  used  as  well. 

b.  How  are  they  selected?  There  are  several 
acceptable  methods: 

( 1 ) district  selection  . . . either  direct  in- 
dividual selection  and  invitation  or  selection 

I of  the  organization,  which  In  turn  picks  its 
representative. 

(2)  neutral  group  selection  ...  the  District 
identifies  a local  community  organization 
with  no  apparent  study  position,  tells  it  the 
interests  it  wants  represented,  and  asks  it  to 

I select  the  members. 

I (3)  individual  selection  ...  the  District 

; identifies  a well-known,  respected  local 

citizen,  tells  him  the  interests  that  should  be 
represented,  and  asks  him  to  select  the  mem- 
bers and  possibly  chair  the  committee. 

(4)  local  sponsor  selection  ...  the  local 
government  entity  likely  to  sponsor  any 
resultant  project  selects  the  membe..,  based 
on  representative  interests  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  District  and  the  sponsor. 

While  District  selection  may  cany  with  it  certain 
prestige,  it  has  drawbacks.  The  resultant  com- 
mittee might  be  viewed  as  working  for  the  Corps. 
In  many  areas,  the  District  may  not  know  who 
the  principal  organizations  and  individuals  are 
— increasing  the  risk  of  selecting  perons  who 
are  not  fully  representative  of  their  interests. 


Both  problems  can  be  avoided  by  using  one  of  the 
three  other  methods.  Local  sponsor  selection  has 
one  strong  advantage:  if  the  local  government 
selects  the  committee  members,  it  is  likely  to  listen 
to  them  and  be  kept  better  informed  about  study 
progress.  One  possible  disadvantage  is  that  some 
local  sponsors  might  want  to  appoint  members 
who  are  known  to  favor  the  sponsor’s  position 
(if  it  has  one).  In  practice,  however,  this  dis- 
advantage is  largely  overcome  by  the  Corps’ 
identification  of  interests  that  must  be  represented. 

c.  How  many?  The  question  is  critical,  because 
large  committees  don’t  function  well.  Ten  to 
fifteen  persons  is  probably  best,  small  enough  to 
permit  dialogue,  large  enough  to  avoid  the  pro- 
blems caused  by  a few  absences.  If  a larger  com- 
mittee is  necessary,  then  the  group  should  con- 
sider electing  an  executive  committee. 

E.  Citizen  Surveys 

On  particularly  complex  studies,  or  in  areas  where 
the  general  public  seems  well  informed  about 
water  resource  problems  and  issues,  it  may  be 
useful  to  conduct  citizen  surveys  to  put  into  per- 
spective the  needs  and  preferences  expressed  by 
study  participants.  Formats  include  opinion  and 
attitude  surveys  and  questionnaires,  and  question- 
naires designed  to  elicit  specific  factual  informa- 
tion from  affected  publics.  Such  surveys  can  be 
conducted  by  face-to-face  interview,  by  phone, 
by  mail,  or  even  using  television  and  newspapers 
to  present  information,  ask  questions,  and  invite 
the  submittal  of  ballots  that  are  provided. 


Citizen  surveys  are  not  forums  for  public  in- 
volvement per  se,  because  they  provide  no 
opportunity  for  interaction.  The  validity  of 
answers  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  for  there  is 
no  way  to  judj;e  the  adequacy  o'"  the  knowledge 
and  information  of  the  respondent.  Thus,  in  the 
context  of  Corps  olanning,  citizen  surveys  i:ave 
one  major  purpose,  to  put  the  amimems  of  study 
participants  into  perspective.  Survey  research  (the 
discipline  of  citizen  surveys)  is  expensive  and 
complicated.  A successful  survey  depends  on  the 
selection  of  the  sample  to  be  interviewed,  the 
fommlation  ol’  the  questiorts.  (!«  huerv  U-w  ust'lf 
and  the  selection  and  training  of  the  interviewers. 
U should  be  done  only  hy  skilled  and  experienced 
persons  in  survey  research  and  usually  requires 
the  .services  of  an  outside  organization. 

Despite  tneir  limitations  it  appears  tnat  surveys 
can  be  useful  toobtain  certain  kindsofinfirrmation: 

* general  public  identification  and  priority 
arraying  of  problems  and  issues  (during 
the  Plan  of  Study  Stage). 

* general  public  attitudes  towards  the  re- 
lative importance  of  impacts  of  alternative 
solutions  (during  the  detailed  planning 
stage). 

facts  on  tltMid  d:t«tagcs  revreatitmal  use 
and  similar  matters. 

to  deciding  whether  to  u.se  citizen  surveys  on  , 
particular  study,  there  are  tour  key  steps,  hirst, 
determine  what  the  Di.strict  wants  to  achieve 
thrvnigfi  cilizcTi  surveys.  Second,  dctcnninc  b™ 
the  information  obtained  from  the  survey  will  be 
used.  While  seemingly  an  elementary  step,  many 
surveys  turn  out  to  be  a waste  of  time  and  resources 


because  the  user  had  not  determined  how  the  re- 
sults were  to  affect  the  planning  process.  Third, 
investigate  recent  surveys  in  the  study  area  to  find 
out  whether  the  results  might  satisfy  the  DLstrict's 
purpo.scs.  Random  su'vevs  are  undertaken  period- 
ically by  a variety  of  organizations,  and  they  may 
have  recently  collected  information  which  is  suit- 
able for  District  purposes.  Fourth,  contact  reput- 
able .survey  research  firms  to  discuss  District 
needs.  In  some  l(x:alities.  organizations  conduct 
regular  surveys  on  public  attitudes  about  a variu} 
of  issues,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  get  them  to 
develop  and  add  qucstkms  as  part  of  their  regular 
surveys  at  nominal  cost.  They  may  have  already 
resolved  the  issues  of  sample  selection,  the  inter- 
view it-self  and  the  .selection  and  training  of  the 
interviewers. 

it  Di.slliUs  arc  iiircrested  in  k.iore  infonnation 
about  the  techniques  of  citizen  surveys  they  should 
consult  the  biiMiograpiiV  in  this  manual.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  requirement  for  prior  OCK  and 
OMB  approval  of  any  questionnaires  which  are 
subjetl  to  ihe  Federal  Kepttfts  .Aci.^ 

This  chapter  has  focused  t>n  the  primary  forums 
for  public  invol  ement  that  most  Districts,  on  most 
studies,  are  likely  to  consider  and  utilize.  It  is  not 
intended  to  dow  nplay  the  many  u.seful  techniques 
of  citizen  involvement  that  are  defined  and  des- 
cribed in  many  publications  listed  in  the  biblio- 
griphy.  Indeed,  in  some  specific  situations,  these 
ti  chniques  could  be  highly  effective  formats  with- 
in me  large  meeting,  nuxierate-size  meeting,  small 
meeting,  advisory  group  meeting  or  opinion 
sampling  forums.  .Some  Districts  are  using  them 
now  in  .specific  silualions.  Their  elfecliveness  has 
not  been  detemiined.  Moreover,  no  District  is 
e^Ip•^^^y^ng  itwin  oti  every  .studs . Thus.  i(  was erm 
sidered  more  u.seful  for  this  chapter  to  discuss  the 
normal  options  that  most  Districts  arc  likely  to 
consider. 
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CHAPTER  III 

COMMUNlCATIBKi  WITH  THE  PUBLIC; 
INFfMUVfATKNtf  AND  EDUCATKHtf 


Most  presentations  of  potential  techniques  for 
public  involvement  categorize  them  in  terms  of 
those  which  are  most  useful  fur  involvement 
(i.e.,  two-way  communication  and  dialogue) 
and  those  which  should  be  used  for  information 
and  education  (called  one-way  communica- 
tion). While  a valid  distinction,  the  categoriza- 
tion tends  to  obscure  the  relationship  between 
the  information  component  and  the  involve- 
ment component  of  a program,  with  the  result 
that  public  information  and  education  is  er- 
roneously equated  with  involvement.  What 
often  happens  is  that  either  agencies  describe 
their  public  involvement  efforts  primarily  in 
terms  of  how  they  are  informing  and  educating 
the  public  or  unbalanced  programs  result  — 
good  informational  materials  are  provided  with 
little  opportunity  for  public  involvement  in  the 
use  of  those  materials. 

Public  information  and  education,  when  related  to 
Corps  planning  studies,  has  one  major  purpose: 
to  facilitate  and  support  the  public  involvement 
effort.  Thus,  the  development  of  an  effective 
information  and  education  program  is  dependent 
on  a fairly  clear  idea  of  the  intended  timing  and 
nature  of  the  proposed  public  involvement  effort. 
This  facilitative  and  supportive  program  role  does 
not  in  any  way  minimize  the  importance  of  in- 
formation and  education:  they  are  essential  com- 
ponents of  public  involvement  efforts. 


A.  Concepts  for  Effective  Public  Information 
Programs. 

There  are  three  discrete  purposes  for  public  in- 
formation and  education  in  support  of  public  in- 
volvement programs: 

(1)  to  generate  general  public  awareness  of 
the  study  and  to  solicit  participation. 

(2)  »o  provide  specific  information  to  both 
the  actively  participating  nd  non-partici- 
pating publics. 

(3)  to  announce  and  publicize  significant 
study  milestones  such  as  study  initiation, 
planning  checkpoints  and,  of  course,  the 
recommendation  of  a final  plan. 

Each  purpose  is  pursued  at  each  planning  stage. 

Once  the  public  involvement  program  for  each 
planning  stage  is  defined,  public  information  and 
education  programs  should  be  designed  to  support 
them.  There  are  three  factors  to  consider: 

( 1 ) the  audience  . . . who  is  the  information 
for  — the  general  public?  specific  groups, 
or  individuals? 

(2)  the  content . . . what  is  the  information 
to  be  conveyed  — general  descriptive 
material  on  the  study?  specific  information 
on  alternatives?  announcement  of  involve- 
ment activities? 

(3)  the  medium  . . . wnat  is  an  effective 
method  to  convey  the  message  to  the  intended 
audience  — newsletters?  brochures? 
letters?  phone  calls?  public  notices? 

If  one  combines  these  three  factors  with  the  nature 
of  the  public  involvement  program  itself  and  one 
of  the  three  purposes  for  public  information,  the 
design  of  a public  information  and  education 
program  becomes  manageable,  the  public  in- 
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volvement  effort  leads  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
appropriate  purpose,  the  purpose  largely  defines 
the  audience;  the  audience  leads  to  the  content; 
and  the  content  limits  the  choice  of  effective 
media.  Guidance  in  making  each  of  the.sc  choices 
is  discussed  in  Section  B in  relation  to  the  three 
planning  stages.  Considerations  in  the  selection 
of  the  most  appropriate  information  media  are 
discussed  in  Section  C. 

B.  Public  Information,  Public  Involvement  and 
the  Stages  of  Planning. 


perceptions  of  the  problems,  issues,  concerns, 
political,  economic  and  social  setting,  etc.  Nor- 
mally, there  is  only  one  medium:  statements  made 
in  person  although  a brief  one-page  hand-out 
might  be  distributed  to  supplement  the  personal 
statements. 

b.  The  development  of  intermediate  plans.  The 

purpose  of  public  infonnation  is  to  provide  speci- 
fic infonnation  to  the  participating  publics.  The 
audience  is  representative  of  inteiested  or  affected 
interests.  The  content  is  a description  of  each 
alternative  and  its  implications  in  terms  of  major 
concerns  raised,  the  trade-offs  and  compromises 
that  are  possible  among  alternatives,  who  will 
benefit  and  how,  what  might  he  diMK-  to  mitigate 
adverse  effects,  and  a presentation  of  key  Corps 
planning  criteria.  Infomiation  media  include: 


Public  information  programs  are  discussed  here 
in  terms  of  study  initiation,  during  each  plan- 
ning stage,  and  at  the  end  of  each  planning  stage. 

1 . Study  initiation.  The  purpose  of  public  infor- 
mation at  this  point  is  to  generate  general  public 
awareness  of  the  study  and  to  solicit  participation. 
The  primary  audience  is  the  general  public  in  the 
study  area.  The  content  at  this  point  is  general 
and  nciaiivcljf  limited'  dLuri^tion  ol'  the  \iudy 
area,  the  problems  to  be  studied,  and  how  people 
can  become  involved.  Information  media  include: 

* press  conferences, 

* news  releases. 

* mailings  to  people  in  the  study  area  on  the 
distnet  s mailing  list. 

* display  adverti.sements  in  area  newspapers. 

* reporter  briefings 

* public  notices. 

* public  service  announcements. 

2.  Public  information  during  each  planning 
stage. 

a.  The  Plan  of  Study.  The  purpose  of  public 
information  is  to  provide  specific  information 
U3  the  aciiwly  panic tpating  The  audu*mr 

is  composed  of  selected  persons  or  groups  from 
key  interests.  The  content  is  the  District's  current 


* public  brochures  (e.g..  Seattle  District) 
and  workbcxiks. 

* information  fact  sheets. 

* field  trips  and  site  visits. 

* newsletters. 

c.  The  development  of  final  plans.  The  purpose 
of  public  information  is  to  provide  specific  infor- 
mation to  the  participating  publics.  The  audience 
is  compusul  oi'  TepTcrsnnarives  cA  irrtCTeStcd 
affected  publics.  The  content  is  a relatively  de- 
tailed description  of  each  alternative  solution 
under  active  consideration  in  terms  of  the  impacts 
on  the  various  interests  — impacts  which  are 
quantifiable  and  tho.se  which  can  only  be  qualita- 
tively desciibed.  This  infomiation  must  be  related 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  interests  affected. 
Information  media  include: 

* public  brochures  and  workbooks. 

* infomiation  fact  sheets. 

* field  trips  and  site  visits. 

* infomutior  sessions  with  specific  interest 
groups  to  clarify  information. 

* newsletters. 

f PutBc  infemaUon  ct  the  end  plan- 

ning stage.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  each  plan- 
ning stage  the  purposes  of  public  information  are 


1a.  Generating  public  awareness.  The  primary 
audience  is  the  general  public  — to  encourage 
greater  participation.  The  content  is  a summary 
of  the  results  of  the  study  to  date,  the  citizen  input 
and  how  it  was  considered,  the  tentative  district 
position,  and  an  announcement  of  the  public 
checkpoint  meeting.  Information  media  include: 


* press  conferences. 

* a news  release. 

* mailings  to  people  in  the  study  area  on  the 
district's  mailing  list. 

* reporter  briefings. 

* public  displays. 

* information  brochures. 

* notice  that  more  detailed  information  is 
available  in  accessible  locations. 

* appearances  on  radio  and  television 
piograms. 

* speeches  before  civic  groups. 


b.  Providing  specific  information  to  actively 
participating  publics.  The  primary  audience  is 
people  who  have  participated  with  the  Corps 
during  the  planning  stage  — people  who  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  and  can 
absorb  more  detailed  and  more  technical  informa- 
tion. The  content  is  a relatively  detailed  statement 
of  the  results  to  date,  the  citizen  input  and  how 
it  was  considered,  the  tentative  District  position 
and  how  it  was  developed,  and  an  announcement 
of  the  public  checkpoint  meeting.  Information 
media  include: 


* direct  mailings  of  the  statement,  such  as  a 
draft  plan  of  study  during  the  first  stage 
of  planning,  to  the  people  who  have  par- 
ticipated. 

* information  sessions  with  interest  groups 
who  want  to  discuss  the  statement  prior 
to  the  meeting  in  order  to  have  points 
clarified. 


* 


to  generate  general  public  awareness  of  and  to 
solicit  participation  in  the  public  checkpoint 
meetings,  and  to  provide  specific  information 
to  the  actively  participating  publics. 


C.  Considerations  in  the  Selection  of  Public 
Information  Media. 


In  many  situations,  some  of  the  most  innovative 
techniques  for  public  involvement  have  been  used 
to  inform  and  educate  the  general  public  about  a 
study:  e.g.,  the  “Water  Week"  traveling  display 
of  the  Kansas  City  District. 


The  “Water  Week”  traveling  display 
included  a slide  pre.sentation  ar^d  other 
graphic  displays.  The  display  was  set  up 
at  regional  shopping  centers  and  Corps 
representatives  were  present  to  hand  out 
informational  brochures  and  answer 
questions.  It  was  developed  by  the 
Kansas  City  District  in  connection  with 
the  Kansas  City  Region  Urban  Study. 


UPDATE,  a monthly  leadership  report  on  the  St. 
Louis  Metro  Water  Resource  Study. 


UPDATE  is  a monthly  newsletter 
published  by  the  St.  Louis  District, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  distributed 
to  approximately  700  key  individuals, 
agencies,  and  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  informed  con- 
cerning significant  study  developments. 


The  Seattle  public  brochure. 


For  discussion  of  the  Seattle  public  bro- 
chure see,  H.  L.  Sargent,  Jr.,  “Fish- 
bowl Planning  Immerses  Pacific 
Northwest  Citizens  in  Corps  Projects", 
Civil  Engineering,  Vol.  42,  No.  9, 
September  1972. 


Effective  public  information  is  critical.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  in  the  selection  of  public 
information  media.  In  many  areas,  the  public  is 


ovenvhelmed  by  information:  news  reieases, 
announcements,  notices,  brochures,  pam- 
phlets, etc.  Under  these  circumstances  the  most 
concerned  citizens  may  have  difficulty  absorbing 
what  they  receive  tiirough  the  mail  or  are  exposed 
to.  Many  times  the  principal  difficulty  is  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a study. 

Pubiic  notices  printed  in  the  classified  ad  sec- 
tion do  not,  as  a rule,  attract  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion that  is  needed.  Paid  advertisements  in  news 
sections  of  newspapers  attract  much  more  atten- 
tion. News  releases  may  be  largely  ignored  by  the 
media  because  of  the  many  reieases  which  the 
media  receives  from  many  public  agencies.  If  dis- 
tricts sparingly  use  news  releases  for  only  the  most 
significant  events,  there  is  greater  likelihood  that 
stories  will  result.  Appearances  of  District  person- 
nel on  public  interest  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, usually  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning, 
attract  small  audiences.  Slick  multi-color  study 
brochures  which  describe  studies  in  general  terms 
have  questionable  value.  They  probably  have  little 
effect  on  increasing  mass  public  awareness,  and 
they  are  much  too  general  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  active  participants.  Often,  speeches 
before  civic  organizations  occur  more  because  the 
organization  needs  a noon-time  speaker  than  be- 
cause the  members  are  interested  in  the  study. 
While  they  may  have  value  in  terms  of  the  Corps’ 
image,  they  probably  have  little  effect  on  in- 
dividual studies.  For  each  one  of  these  general- 
lizations,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  The 
point  is  that  districts  should  be  aware  in  making 
r their  selections,  of  the  limitations  of  certain  in- 

formation media. 

For  the  past  several  years,  planners  have  been 
continually  advised  to  make  information  ma- 
terials simple  and  understandable  to  the  non- 
professional. The  advice  is  wise.  It  is  recognized 


that,  in  practice,  the  simplification  of  highly  com- 
plicated and  technical  material  is  difficult.  Almost 
every  “absolute”  statement  must  be  qualified  in 
terms  of  incomplete  information.  The  translation 
of  technical  material  into  information  understood 
by  the  non-water  resource  professional  requires 
skill,  acquired  over  many  trial  and  error  situations. 
One  approach  is  to  use  the  non-engineer  or  planner 
to  write  the  information.  Public  Affairs  Officers  or 
qualified  piersons  outside  the  District  are  writer- 
candidates.  Their  effectiveness  in  information 
translation,  however,  is  dependent  on  their  .spend- 
ing many  hours  with  the  planner  to  understand  the 
issues.  It  is  not  merely  a task  of  taking  a piece  of 
technical  information  and  reducing  it  to  layper- 
son's language.  Another  approach  is  for  the  plan- 
ner to  test  written  material  on  a layperson,  perhaps 
someone  who  has  participated.  This  is  one  task 
which  could  be  performed  effectively  by  a citi- 
zen's committee.  Such  a process  is,  over  time, 
likely  to  result  in  easily  understandable  informa- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  the  planner's  com- 
munication skills 

The  timing  of  information  distribution  is  crit- 
ical. Many  citizens  complain  that  they  often  have 
only  a few  hours  or  days  to  absorb  information 
which  was  months  in  the  preparation.  Announce- 
ments of  and  invitations  to  public  involvement 
forums  should  usually  be  30  days  in  advance  with 
reminders  sent  out  just  prior  to  the  activity.  Specif- 
ic information  for  active  participants  should  be  dis- 
tributed at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  forum 
at  which  it  will  be  discussed  — longer  if  the  infor- 
mation is  particularily  complex. 

Many  information  media  have  been  mentioned 
but  not  described  in  this  chapter.  Descriptions 
seemed  unnecessary  because  the  concept  of  each 
mechanism  seemed  self-explanatory.  Through- 
out the  Corps,  Districts  have  experimented  with 
almost  all  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DETERMIMNG  THE  EFFECTIVEBfESS 
OF  PUBLIC  INVOIVEMENT: 
MONITORING  AMI  EVALUATION 


What  is  effectiveness? 

A common  way  of  looking  *«t  effectiveness  is  to 
play  “the  numbers  game"  — the  number  of 
people  on  a mailing  list,  the  number  of  people  who 
attended  meetings,  the  number  of  responses  re- 
ceived to  a questionnaire.  The  numbers  game  has 
two  problems.  First,  there  aren’t  any  numerical 
standards.  Fifty  people  at  a meeting  may  be  better 
than  10,  but  is  50  adequate?  Besides,  “counting 
people"  invariably  leads  to  comparisons  with  the 
number  of  people  in  the  area  — and  involvement 
may  appear  miniscule.  Second,  the  numbers  game 
ignores  the  quality  of  the  involvement.  Ten  well- 
informed,  interested,  key  citizens  may  be  better 
than  50  less  well-informed  or  interested. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  effectiveness  is  to 
focus  directly  on  the  results  of  the  interaction 
betweeen  the  planners  and  the  public:  Is  the 

information  being  obtained  useful?  Are  all  the 
critical  issues  being  surfaced?  Are  there  indica- 
tions that  the  planning  job  is  meeting  with  general 
acceptance?  Are  there  "surprises"  at  the  public 
checkpt)int  meetings?  Within  the  context  of  Corps 
planning,  this  concept  of  evaluating  effectiveness 
.seems  preferable.  While  it  issubjectivc  anddixisn't 
necessarily  help  the  planner  to  determine  which 
program  elements  may  be  working  and  which  may 
not,  the  approach  does  help  insure  the  integration 
of  public  involvement  into  the  overall  planning 
process.  Moreover,  most  experienced  planners 
have  little  difficulty  deciding  whether  certain 
forums  or  techniques  are  working. 


Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  public  involve- 
ment program  effectiveness  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  planning  and  decision-making 
processes.  The  approach  suggested  in  this  chapter 
relies  on  several  factors.  First,  the  public  check- 
point meetings  are  the  major  opportunities  fortest- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  public  involvement 
activities  which  have  been  conducted  during  each 
planning  stage.  Second,  the  agency  checkpoint 
conferences  are  the  focal  points  for  the  internal 
evaluation  of  the  planning  effort,  including  the 
public  involvement  program.  Third,  the  partici- 
pating publics  themselves  are  important  eval- 
uators. Fourth,  certain  techniques  can  be  built 
into  a public  involvement  program  to  facilitate 
monitoring  and  evaluation. 

A.  Public  Chekpoint  Meetings. 

The  approach  to  the  development  of  public  in- 
volvement programs  which  was  presented  in 
Chapter  I builds  into  planning  the  basic  ingredient 
for  monitoring  not  only  the  public  involvement 
effort  but  also  the  planning  process  itself.  Indeed, 
the  puipose  of  the  checkpoint  meeting  is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  general  public  is 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  planning  activities, 
which  probably  have  been  conducted  with  a limit- 
ed segment  of  the  public  (participating  publics). 
Three  public  checkpoint  meetings  also  provide  the 
planner  with  the  opportunity  to  get  a feel  for 
knowledge  levels  of  the  various  segments  and 
thus,  indirectly,  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
panion public  infonnation  effort.  These  meetings 
permit  the  planner  to  assess  the  agreement  between 
views  of  the  general  public  and  tho.se  of  the  partici- 
pating publics  and  thus  become  some  indicator 
of  the  representativeness  of  the  latter  — recog- 
nizing, of  course,  that  some  meetings  could  be 
stacked  in  favor  of  some  interests.  The  value  of 
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the  checkpoint  meetings  in  directly  evaluating  the 
public  involvement  effort  can  be  increased  through 
the  use  of  such  techniques  as  simple  question- 
naires distributed  and  collected  at  the  meetings. 

B.  The  Checkpoint  Conferences. 

Checkpoint  conferences  are  critical  elements 
of  the  Corps*  internal  intensive  management 
program.  One  of  their  stated  purposes  is  to  review 
the  adequacy  of  the  public  involvement  effort  to 
date.  To  be  effective  within  the  public  involve- 
ment approach  proposed  in  this  manual,  however, 
the  timing  of  the  conference  is  critical.  The  timing 
of  the  public  checkpoint  meetings  and  the  Corps’ 
internal  checkpoint  conferences  should  be  closely 
coordinated  so  that  public  comments  can  become 
an  effective  input  to  the  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  study  progress  which  occurs  at  the  checkpoint 
conferences. 

The  effectiveness  of  Corps  evaluation  during 
checkpoint  conferences  can  be  enhanced  if  certain 
requirements  are  established  regarding  informa- 
tion which  the  District  should  prepare  on  the 
public  involvement  aspects  of  a study.  Suggested 
topics  for  consideration  include; 

* a description  of  the  public  which  has  been 
identified  to  date  including  both  the  gener- 
al informational  audience  and  the  partici- 
pating publics. 

* a summary  of  the  results  of  the  public 
involvement  activities  to  date  and  how 
public  comments  have  been  addressed  in 
arriving  at  the  District's  tentative  position. 

* a statement  of  issues  raised  by  the  public 
which  have  not  or  cannot  be  resolved. 

the  planning  team’s  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  public  involvement  effort 
in  terms  of  its  providing  the  information 
necessary  for  planning. 


* the  proposed  public  involvement  program 
for  the  next  stage  of  planning,  including 
the  new  definition  of  the  participating 
publics  and  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
fonrnis  for  participation. 

* public  involvement  discussions  during 
checkpoint  conferences  should  not  be 
confined  to  descriptions  of  activities 
conducted  to  date,  including  the  public 
information  materials  prepared  and 
disseminated,  the  numbers  and  locations 
of  meetings  held,  etc.  However,  this 
type  information  should  be  summarized 
and  furnished  as  background  material 
prior  to  the  conferences. 

C.  The  Role  of  the  Public  in  Monitoring  and 
Evaluation. 

The  public  can  play  an  active  role  in  monitoring 
and  evaluation.  Indeed,  it  must  do  so  — because 
while  the  planner  has  his  own  information  needs, 
the  participating  citizens  must  also  be  satisfied.  In 
Chapter  II  it  was  mentioned  that  one  role  of  cit- 
izen committees  is  to  help  the  planner  develop 
and  manage  a public  involvement  program.  Such 
a committee  has  continuity  over  a period  of  time, 
is  organized  to  represent  certain  interests,  and 
is  small  enough  to  focus  indepth  on  certain  issues. 
Citizen  committees  can  be  effective  monitors 
and  evaluators. 

The  public  can  be  more  informally  utilized  in 
monitoring  and  evaluation.  During  each  of  the 
forums  established  during  the  active  planning  in 
each  stage,  one  part  of  each  meeting  could  be  set 
aside  to  explore  with  the  participants  the  adequacy 
of  the  program.  These  explorations,  which  need 
not  be  time-consuming,  could  cover  such  ques- 
tions as: 

* are  there  other  segments  of  the  public 
that  should  be  included? 

* are  the  forums  chosen  for  participation 
convenient,  comfortable  and  effective? 
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"'  is  the  information  being  provided  adequate 
in  terms  of  completeness,  timeliness, 
readability,  volume? 

* do  the  citizens  feel  that  they  are  receiving 
adeq'iate  feedback  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  their  input? 

Sometimes  the  problem  of  evaluating  effective- 
ness from  the  citizen’s  perspective  is  made  too 
difficult.  Frequently,  all  that  is  required  is  to  ask. 

An  indirect  form  of  public  evaluation  is,  of  course, 
articles  and  editorials  in  the  press.  Districts 
generally  don't  have  to  seek  out  this  form  of 
evaluation. 

D.  Formal  Methods  for  Monitoring  and 
Eval.,jtion. 

Although  public  meetings,  agency  checkpoint 
conferences  and  questions  to  citizens  are  the 
major  elements  of  monitoring  and  evaluation, 
there  are  more  formal,  systematic  techniques 
which  can  be  employed  as  more  objective  valida- 
tions of  the  more  subjective  approaches  proposed 
above.  They  generally  fall  into  two  categories: 
surveys  and  media  content  analysis. 

1 . Surveys.  It  was  stated  in  Chapter  II  that  one 
of  the  major  purposes  of  citizen  surveys  is  to 
validate  comments  of  participating  publics.  This 
is,  of  course,  evaluation.  The  major  problems 
with  surveys  for  this  purpose  relates  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  representative  survey  results. 
If  surveys  are  to  be  used  for  evaluation,  they 
should  be  limited  to  those  situations  in  which  the 
objective  is  to  try  to  determine  such  things  as  the 
effectiveness  of  the  general  public  information 
program  and  to  test  the  planner’s  perceptions  of 
the  significant  problems  and  issues  which  must 
be  addressed. 

2.  Media  content  analysis.  Throughout  a study, 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  could  be  clipped. 
They  should  be  analyzed  in  preparation  for  the 
checkpoint  conferences  to  determine  the  major 
issues  that  have  been  raised  by  the  media,  differing 
perceptions  toward  problems,  needs  and  alterna- 


tive plans,  indications  of  misunderstandings,  and 
discussions  of  public  issues  in  areas  other  than 
water  resources  which  might  affect  the  study.  The 
goal  is  to  try  to  determine  where  the  study  stands 
in  the  public  view  as  reflected  by  the  news  media. 

A successful  program  for  monitoring  the  news 
media  requires,  among  other  things,  a systematic 
method  for  reviewing  and  clipping.  Most  districts 
subscribe  to  many  newspapers  and  do  clip  articles. 
Frequently,  items  clipped  are  those  which  specifi- 
cally mention  the  Corps.  By  way  of  contrast, 
news  clipping  programs  which  are  designed  to 
provide  information  concerning  a specific  study 
frequently  result  in  substantially  more  information 
than  does  the  regular  news  clipping  service  — 
information  valuable  to  the  planner  in  understand- 
ing the  study  area,  its  people  and  how  they  view 
the  study.  It  should  be  noted  that  a newspaper 
clipping  program  is  likely  to  be  an  incomplete 
indicator  as  many  people  obtain  much  of  their  in- 
formation from  the  electronic  media  (radio  and 
TV)  which  is  difficult  to  monitor. 

E.  Special  Evaluation  Needs. 

There  are  two  situations  in  which  the  monitoring 
and  evaluation  approach  described  in  the  fore- 
going is  inadequate.  First,  there  may  be  situations 
when  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  public 
involvement  program  is  going  poorly  but  the 
planners  are  having  difficulty  in  determining 
precisely  what  is  wrong  and  what  corrective  action 
is  appropriate.  In  these  cases,  experienced  public 
involvement  specialists  may  be  able  to  provide 
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valuable  assistance  in  diagnosing  the  problems 
and  suggesting  ways  to  make  the  program  more 
effective.  The  use  of  outside  resources  is  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  Chapter  V. 

A second  example  is  wl\en  a district  is  experi- 
menting with  a new  forum  or  technique  for  in- 
volvement and  wants  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 


it  might  have  broader  applicability.  In  these  situa- 
tions a more  formal,  systematic  evaluation  and 
documentation  might  be  appropriate  in  order  to 
make  this  experience  available  to  other  districts 
throughout  the  Corps.  Normally,  such  evaluations 
should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  public 
involvement  specialists  and  closely  coordinated 
with  Division  or  Washington  levels. 
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C31APTERV 

ORGAMZIBIG  ABfD  BUDGETING  FOR 
PUBLIC  INVOIVEMENT 


I A.  Organization. 

1 . The  Study  Manager  as  Public  Involvement 
Manager. 

Each  study  manager  must  be  responsible  for 
the  design,  implementation  and  management  of 
the  study’s  public  involvement  program  if  it  is 
truly  going  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  planning 
process.  The  study  manager  must  determine  the 
setting  for  public  involvement,  be  the  principal 
Corps  contact  with  the  public,  an^l  assure  that  citi- 
zen input  is  considered.  There  aic  several  reasons 
why  the  study  manager  must  have  control  over  the 
* program.  First,  tlie  study  manager  is  the  only 
I individual  who,  at  ail  times,  understands  the  entire 
I study;  where  it  is,  the  problems  encountered,  how 
they  are  being  resolved.  Second,  if  public  involve- 
j ment  is  orchesUateJ  ^lom  some  other  point  in 
j the  district,  it  becomes  far  more  difficult  for 
I citizen  comments  to  be  fully  considered.  Oppor- 
i tunities  for  public  input  could  easily  become 
i “out-of-sync”  with  where  the  study  is  at  any 
I point  in  time,  or  the  opportunities  and  resultant 
public  input  could  either  exceed  the  study  man- 
, ager’s  ability  to  absorb  them  or  not  be  in  a useful 
I form.  Third,  all  public  groups  need  access  to  one 
individual  in  the  district,  someone  they  will  come 
' to  know,  trust,  and  be  assured  that  their  comments 
will  get  full  hearing.  If  different  public  groups  are 
talking  with  different  district  personnel,  it  be- 
comes much  more  difficult  to  balance  equitably 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  different  interests. 
However,  this  should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted 
as  limiting  the  rights  of  members  of  the  public  to 
obtain  audiences  with  the  District  Engineer  or 
other  members  of  his  staff. 

Particularly  on  major  studies  which  are  likely  to 
generate  significant  and  diverse  public  interest. 


care  must  be  taken  to  assign  study  managers  who 
have  the  district  management’s  confidence  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  public. 

2.  Other  People  Resources.  Obviously,  study 
managers  cannot  implement  public  involvement 
programs  alone.  Just  as  they  cannot  undertake  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  study  by  themselves. 
They  can  draw  upon  many  personnel  resources 
both  within  and  outside  the  agency. 

a.  Top  District  Management.  District  managers 
are  key  participants  in  public  involvement,  for 
they  must  make  the  basic  planning  decisions. 
Clearly  they  are  the  definers  and  interpreters  of 
policy,  and  all  such  matters  should  be  referred  to 
them.  They  are  the  principal  monitors  and  eval- 
uators of  program  effectiveness.  Having  approved 
the  initial  public  involvement  program  objectives, 
plans  and  budgets,  they  will  hold  the  study  man- 
ager accountable  for  the  program  and  direct 
changes  of  emphasis  when  needed.  They  are  the 
people  who  can  help  with  access  to  critical  partici- 
pants and  remove  bottlenecks  in  the  planning 
process  which  might  constrain  the  district’s  ability 
to  meet  its  commitments  to  the  public.  Occasion- 
ally, because  of  the  importance  of  particular 
events,  such  as  public  meetings  prior  to  major 
decisions,  they  must  take  the  lead  in  presenting 
Corps  information  to  the  public. 

b.  Put^x  Involvement  Specialists.  In  large  dis- 
tricts with  many  studies  and  strong  public  interest 
in  most,  study  managers  could  be  effectively 
supported  by  sjiecialists  who  could  perform  the 
time-consuming  but  essential  functions  of  identify- 
ing and  maintaining  lists  of  publics  (both  the 
general  public  and  special  interest  groups),  editing 
information  to  be  distributed,  assuring  that  sche- 
dules for  notice  and  information  distribution  are 
met,  and  arranging  for  sessions  with  the  public. 
Performing  these  functions  for  a variety  of  study 
managers,  such  a specialist  would  eventually  be- 
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come  a valuable  communication  link  among  study 
managers  in  public  involvement  — knowing 
what  type  of  information  results  in  the  greatest 
interest,  what  public  groups  appear  to  be  more 
interested,  etc. 


study  participants  to  assure  this  information  flow. 
One  method,  of  course,  is  the  study  team  concept, 
where  all  major  participants  have  a say  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  study.  This  is  most  useful  on  large 
studies  such  as  the  urban  studies,  in  which  most  of 
the  study  team  members  are  likely  to  be  concen- 
trating primarily  on  that  one  study.  The  study  team 
concept  becomes  more  difficult  on  smaller  studies, 
when  the  key  personnel  are  working  on  their  part 
of  the  study  at  different  times.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
someone  to  focus  on  a key  issue  raised  by  the 
public  when  that  individual  is  currently  working 
on  an  entirely  different  problem. 


c.  The  Public  Affairs  Officer  (PAO). 

The  District  PAO  represents  a valuable  re- 
source to  the  study  manager  — particularly  in 
contacts  with  the  media  to  inform  and  educate 
the  mass  public  — and  must  become  a miyor 
participant  in  the  study.  To  participate  effec- 
tively, they  must  be  provided  with  necessary  staff 
and  other  resources.  The  PAO  and  the  study  man- 
ager must  clearly  define  and  agree  upon  the  roles 
to  be  played  by  each.  This  requires  that  they  sit 
down  early  in  the  process  and  decide  upon  the 
methods  that  will  be  used  to  inform  and  educate  the 
mass  public  during  each  stage  of  the  study  and  to 
establish  schedules  and  coordination  mechanisms 
which  facilitate  PAO  involvement  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  public  involvement  program. 

d.  Other  District  Personnel.  Public  involvement 
directly  affects  the  work  of  other  district  personnel 
involved  in  a study  such  as  hydrologists,  environ- 
mental specialists,  and  economists.  The  study 
manager  will  hear  public  comments  which  should 
be  considered  in  their  work.  Similarly,  as  these 
personnel  perform  their  study  tasks,  they  will 
often  identify  issues  which  might  be  expected  to 
stimulate  public  interest.  The  study  manager  must 
develop  regular  communication  channels  among 


In  the  latter  case,  the  burden  is  squarely  on  the 
study  manager.  When  other  district  personnel 
begin  to  work  on  the  study,  the  study  manager 
must  discuss  with  them  the  public  comments  like- 
ly to  affect  a particular  area  of  investigation  and 
how  their  work  can  be  oriented  to  address  those 
comments.  They  should  be  informed  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  public  invovement  program  and  the 
issues  that  citizens  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
so  that  their  work  can  be  sensitive  to  these  con- 
cerns and  the  study  manager  can  be  alerted  to 
potential  significant  effects  in  these  areas  of  con- 
cern. Most  importantly,  as  the  study  moves  into 
the  detailed  planning  phase,  'lie  study  manager 
must  assure  that  the  various  alternatives  will  be 
fully  assessed  in  light  of  the  impacts  which  people 
in  the  planning  area  consider  to  be  significant. 

e.  Outside  Resources.  Many  districts  have  begun 
to  utilize  private  organizations,  particularly  con- 
sultants, to  support  their  public  involvement 
efforts.  Success  has  been  mixed,  and  the  following 
guidelines  are  offered  to  help  districts  most  effec- 
tively use  outside  organizations. 

First,  other  organizations  should  not  be  normally 
employed  to  design  and  implement  public  partici- 
pation programs  unless  those  organizations  are 
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also  responsible  for  undertaking  other  aspects  uf 
the  study.  The  reason  stems  from  the  need  to  have 
the  study  managers  the  key  figure  in  public  in- 
volvement. If  they  are  not,  it  is  highly  likely  that 
public  involvement  will  not  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  plaiming  process. 

Second,  outside  organizations  can  be  effectively 
employed  to  undertake  specific  public  involve- 
ment tasks  when  the  district  does  not  have  either 
the  required  skills  or  the  time.  Examples  include: 

identifying  puMics  — particularly  when  a 
district  is  studying  a new  area,  its  personnel 
would  have  to  spend  considerable  time  find- 
ing out  about  the  political,  economic  and 
social  setting  and  who  the  principal  partici- 
pants are.  An  organization  in  the  area  (either 
a consultant  or  a public  interest  group)  has 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  knows  where  the 
information  can  be  readily  obtained.  For 
relatively  little  money,  the  district  could  draw 
upon  this  knowledge  and  obtain  a compre- 
hensive list  of  key  participants. 

informing  and  educating  the  mass  public 
— few  districts  have  the  full  staff  capability 
to  translate  technical  data  into  popular  lan- 
guage and  communicate  it  to  the  general 
public.  In  many  areas  they  don’t  have  the 
knowledge  of  or  consistent  contacts  with  key 
media.  While  the  PAO  may  frequently  have 
the  capability,  knowledge  and  contacts,  his 
other  duties  may  prevent  him  from  timely 
involvement.  Every  area  has  public  relations 
and  other  organizations  that  couid  be  effec- 
tively used  for  information  translation  and 
dissemination. 

implementing  certain  involvement  techni- 
ques — occasionally  the  district  may  want 
to  obtain  citizen  input  using  a method  which 
requires  specialized  skills.  Surveys  are  one 
example.  The  validity  of  survey  results  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  selection  of  the  people 
to  be  interviewed  and  the  wording  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked  — skills  which  survey 
research  organizations  have.  Conferences 
among  people  from  diveise  groups  may  be 


another  example.  At  times,  the  conference 
may  be  so  important,  and  the  issues  so  critical 
that  the  conference  must  be  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  facilitate  and  ensure  dialogue  on 
the  subject.  There  are  organizations  skilled 
in  conference  design  and  management.  An- 
other example:  at  times  the  district  may  find 
it  desirable  to  request  a community  organiza- 
tion to  host  or  sponsor  a meeting  — par- 
ticularly on  controversial  issues  where  people 
perceive  the  Corps  to  have  “taken  sides" 
(whether  accurate  or  not).  A respected, 
“neutral"  community  organization  can  be 
effective  in  playing  a facilitative  role  and  in 
orienting  the  discussion  around  the  issues 
rather  than  personalities  or  organizations. 

monitoring  and  evaluation  — while  in 
most  circumstances  public  involvement  mon- 
itoring and  evaluation  can  and  should  be  done 
in-house,  it  could  occasionally  be  useful  to 
have  an  outside,  fresh  point  of  view.  For 
example,  if  nothing  seems  to  be  going  right, 
and  the  district  has  tried  everything,  an  out- 
side evaluation  could  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance. Sometimes  a person  experienced  in  a 
wide  variety  of  public  involvement  programs 
can,  merely  by  looking  at  the  situation  for 
a few  days  and  talking  with  a number  of 
participants,  make  some  suggestions  or  ask 
some  questions  that  would  lead  to  more 
effective  programs. 

B.  Budgeting. 

1.  Guidelines.  Money  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
severe  constraints  on  public  involvement.  Person- 
nel, publications,  advertising,  surveys,  mailings, 
movies,  facility  and  equipment  rental  all  cost 
money.  What  percentage  of  the  total  study  budget 
should  be  allocated  to  public  involvement?  There 
isn’t  any  simple  answer  to  the  question.  Some 
districts  report  spending  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  their  study  budgets  on  public  involvement; 
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Others  spend  less  than  5 percent.  The  mere  fact 
of  public  involvement  budgeting,  reasonable  in- 
tent of  what  the  district  is  trying  to  accomplish 
through  public  information  and  involvement,  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  amount.  Having  a 
budget  means  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  shift 
money  to  other  purposes  — at  least  the  decision 
will  be  conscious.  There  are  a few  guidelines 
which  can  be  offered.  First,  smaller  studies  are 
likely  to  require  a greater  percentage  of  the  study 
budget  for  public  involvement  budget  than  are 
larger  studies.  The  reason  is  that  there  are  certain 
public  involvement  tasks  common  to  all  studies 
— assessing  the  setting,  identifying  publics,  pre- 
paring and  disseminating  information,  holding 
checkpoint  public  meetings.  Second,  study 
budgets  should  be  broken  down  by  major  study 
stages,  and  sufficient  resources  should  be  reserved 
for  the  latter  stages  when  public  interest  is  likely 
to  be  highest.  7Ain/, districts  should  have  public 
involvement  budget  categories  against  which  time 
and  expenses  can  be  charged.  This  would  tend  to 
make  explicit  the  trade-offs  between,  tor  example, 
expensive  publications,  such  as  brochures,  and 
meetings.  Frequently,  disproportionate  resources 
are  expended  for  public  information  activities 
because  they  usually  come  earlier  in  a study  when 
involvement  activities  are  limited. 

Beyond  these  general  guidelines,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining 
“how  much”: 

(1)  the  relative  difficulty  expected  in  trans- 
lating and  transmitting  information  about 
the  study  to  the  public  — the  more  com- 
plex the  study,  the  more  effort  needed. 

(2)  the  type  of  public  involvement  desired 
— generally,  the  greater  the  number  of 
informal  meetings  with  small  groups  of 
people,  the  more  staff  time  required. 
However,  larger  and  fewer  meetings 
require  much  more  information  prepar- 
ation and  dissemination. 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  study. 


(4)  the  dimensions  of  the  project  area  and 
the  distribution  of  the  population  likely 
to  be  affected  or  interested. 

(5)  the  cultural  homogeneity  or  diversity 
of  the  population,  e.g.,  language,  ethnic 
groupings,  occupations. 

(6)  the  degree  of  local  awareness  and  sup- 
port or  opposition  concerning  the  study 
by  the  population  and  various  levels  of 
government. 

(7)  the  degree  to  which  citizens  of  the  area 
are  organized.  For  example,  coalitions  of 
organizations  of  like  interests  provide 
more  ready  access  to  those  interests  than 
if  one  had  to  contact  each  organization 
individually. 

(8)  the  competence,  coverage  and  costs  of 
the  mass  media  available  to  reach  the 
population  under  consideration. 7 

2.  Costs  of  Typical  Elements.  Beyond  general 
guidelines  on  developing  public  involvement  bud- 
gets, it  would  be  useful  to  have  actual  data  on  such 
things  as  the  cost  to  produce  a newsletter,  to  pre- 
pare and  print  a brochure,  to  organize  and  conduct 
a workshop,  etc.  However,  since  the  cost  of  tliese 
and  other  program  elements  depend  to  such  a great 
extent  on  a large  number  of  variables,  it  is  usually 
only  possible  to  provide  a cost  range  which  may  be 
so  wide  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  planner. 

To  make  cost  data  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
descriptive  information  concerning  the  conditions 
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under  which  a particular  technique  was  used.  In 
cases  of  public  informational  materials,  such  as 
newsletters,  brochures,  or  slide  presentations,  it 
would  also  be  desirable  to  have  either  detailed  des- 


criptions including  numbers  of  pages,  use  of 
photographs,  etc.,  or  preferably  a sample  of  the 
product. 


I Within  a particular  district,  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  planning  staff  to  begin  to  keep  records  of 
cost  and  results  for  use  in  future  studies.  In  the  in- 
terim, it  would  be  possible  to  initiate  a centralized 
collection  and  organization  of  this  type  informa- 
tion for  dissemination  to  all  Corps  field  offices. 
This  effort,  while  desirable,  was  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  manual. 

C.  Public  Involvement  and  Study  Schedules.  A 
final  note  is  in  order  concerning  the  need  to  main- 
tain a certain  degree  of  flexibility  in  study  sched- 
! ules  and  budgets  in  order  to  facilitate  effective 
i public  involvement.  As  most  field  planners,  who 
have  faced  inflexible  study  deadlines  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  interested  active  public  on  the  other, 
know  well,  there  is  a continuing  tension  between 
public  involvement  programs  and  study  schedules 
and  budgets.  Frequently,  study  milestones  can 
only  be  met  at  the  expense  of  the  public  involve- 
ment program.  This  results,  in  large  measure, 
from  the  very  real  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
overly  rigid  public  involvement  schedule  which 
was  established  at  the  outset  of  the  study.  The 
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planner  does  not  always  have  complete  control 
over  such  things  as  meeting  dates.  If  local  inter- 
ests request  that  a key  meeting  be  deferred  for  good 
reason,  a planner  usually  must  agree.  If  this  meet- 
ing happens  to  be  one  of  the  public  checkpoint 
meetings,  the  completion  of  one  stage  of  planning 
and  the  initiation  of  the  next  may  be  delayed.  Sit- 
uations may  arise  when  it  is  obvious,  as  a result  of 
the  public  comments  at  a checkpoint  meeting,  that 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  moving  ahead 
with  a particular  phase  of  a study.  If  planning  is  to 
be  responsive  to  citizen  comments,  the  planner 
will  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  back  up  and  re- 
study certain  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  study 
schedules  are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  There  is 
little  value,  to  either  the  planner  or  the  public,  of  a 
study  which  drags  on  interminably.  The  problem  is 
to  reach  a balance  between  the  need  for  a decisive 
planning  process  and  an  open,  flexible,  public  in- 
volvement program. 


It  is  felt  that  the  framework  for  public  involve- 
ment, presented  in  this  manual,  provides  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  this  balance.  Developing 
a program  by  stages  and  focusing  the  involve- 
ment activities  on  the  decisions  which  are  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  each  stage  provides  a series 
of  checkpoints  at  which  adjustments  can  be 
made  to  both  the  public  involvement  program 
and  the  study  schedule  and  budget.  The  a- 
chievement  of  this  balance,  however,  will  re- 
quire the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
management  elements  of  the  Corps  — a recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  study 
schedules  and  budgets  which  are  developed 
during  the  early  stages  of  planning  may  well 
have  to  be  modified  as  planning  progresses. 
In  many  cases,  this  will  be  direct  evidence  that, 
in  fact,  public  involvement  is  working. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PUBLIC  INVOIVEMEBTr  IN  THE  CONTlNfUlBIG 
AUTHORITIES  PROGRAM 


The  strategy  for  the  development  of  public  invol- 
vement programs,  which  was  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  is  oriented  toward  feasibility 
studies  conducted  under  the  Level  C Survey  Pro- 
gram. While  it  is  felt  that  the  public  involvement 
principles  are  applicable  to  any  Corps'  planning 
situation,  the  nature  of  the  planning  task  in  the 
Continuing  Authorities  Program  is  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent that  public  involvement  programs  develop- 
ed for  these  studies  will  also  be  different.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  focuses  on  these  differences  as 
they  relate  to  the  development  of  public  involve- 
ment programs. 

The  continuing  authorities  program  refers  to  those 
studies  which  are  undertaken  in  response  to  seven 
legislative  authorities  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  authorized  to  plan,  design,  and  construct  certain 
types  of  water  resources  improvements  without 
specific  Congressional  authorization.  Although 
there  is  essentially  no  difference  in  the  Corps’  ob- 
jectives for  involving  and  informing  the  public  for 
studies  and  projects  under  this  program  than  for 
projects  planned  and  constructed  under  specific 
Congressional  authority,  the  limited  time  frame, 
budget,  scope,  and  complexity  of  these  studies  in- 
troduces diffenng  requirements  and  constraints  in- 
to the  process  of  public  involvement  program 
development. 

1.  Factors  Affecting  Pubiic  Involvement  in  the 
Continuing  Authorities  Program.  There  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  developing  a pubiic  involvement  pro- 
gram for  a “typical”  continuing  authorities  study. 
These  factors  and  their  influence  on  the  scope,  in- 
tensity and  character  of  public  involvement  pro- 
grams are  briefly  discussed  below. 

a.  Time  Frame  for  Studies.  Generally  studies 
conducted  under  the  continuing  authorities  pro- 
gram take  place  over  a much  shorter  period  of  time 


than  do  Congiessionally  authorized  studies.  For 
example,  on  studies  conducted  under  Sections 
205,  107,  103,  and  1 1 1 Authorities,  the  comple- 
tion-time objective  for  the  period  between  initia- 
tion of  the  reconnaissance  study  to  submission  of 
the  Detailed  Project  Report  is  targeted  for  18 
months.  This  compares  roughly  to  a 36  month 
period  for  survey  reports.  This  shorter  time  frame 
means  that  the  planner  does  not  nave  as  much  time 
available  for  providing  information  to  the  partici- 
pating publics  and  for  interacting  with  the  public. 
The  study  must  move  at  a faster  pace,  and  de- 
cisions made  in  a timely  manner.  The  short  time 
frame  generally  works  to  minimize  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  public  involvement  activities. 

b.  Study  Scope  and  Complexity.  Offsetting  the 
time  constraint,  to  some  extent,  is  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuing authcrities  studies  are  usually  limited  in 
terms  of  fh.:  number  of  problems  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed under  a particular  program  authority  and 
the  feasible  range  of  alternative  solutions  will  nor- 
mally be  somewhat  limited.  The  geographical  area 
involved  in  a continuing  authorities  study  is  usual- 
ly also  less  than  for  most  Congressionally  author- 
ized studies.  All  of  these  factors  tend  to  make  the 
implementation  of  public  involvement  programs 
somewhat  easier  than  on  larger,  more  complex 
studies.  Specifically,  the  task  of  identifying  and 
establishing  contact  with  the  public  should  be 
simpler;  it  should  be  easier  to  organize  and  conduct 
the  public  forums;  and  the  non-Crorps  decision- 
nuiking  procewix  u)0.,'>Uy  lu'is  ifixtipk’x — pcntU'u- 
larly  in  cases  where  most  or  all  of  the  study  is 
located  m one  political  jurisdiction. 

c.  Study  Coordination.  Another  major  difference 
between  continuing  authoiities  studies  and  Con- 
gressionally authorized  studies  is  that  more  of  the 
decision-making  authority  has  been  shifted  from 
OCE  to  the  Division  Offices.  In  terms  of  public  in- 
volvement, this  should  serve  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
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quired  for  normal  intra-agency  coordination  and 
allow  the  planner  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
more  confidently  to  public  comments  and  views. 

2.  The  Planning  Process.  The  planning  process 
for  the  Continuing  Authorities  Program  is  accom- 
plished in  three  stages,  as  is  the  planning  process 
for  Congressionally  Authorized  studies.  However, 
there  is  not  direct  comparability  between  the  stages 
for  these  two  types  of  studies.  A brief  comparison 
of  the  planning  stages  follows; 

a.  Stage  I - Reconnaissance.  This  stage  is  rough- 
ly comparable  to  the  Plan  of  Study  stage  for  Con- 
i',ressionally  authorized  studies.  The  basic  purpose 
of  a reconnaissance  study  is  to  develop  sufficient 
inlormation  on  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  avail- 
able solutions,  the  Federal  interest,  and  the  local 
support  for  initiating  a feasibility  study. 

b.  Stage  2 - Plan  Formulation.  During  this  stage 
a full  range  of  alternatives  are  developed,  assess- 
ed, screened  ar  d a recommended  plan  is  selected. 
Thi:>  stage  includes  basically  the  same  planning 
tasks  as  are  specified  tor  other  type  studies  and  re- 
quires several  iterations  of  each  task  with  increas- 
ing levels  of  detail  in  the  assessment  and  eval- 
uation as  planning  progresses  to  plan  selection. 
The  result  of  the  plan  formulation  stage  is  the  se- 
lection of  a plan  for  detailed  project  design  or  a de- 
cision to  terminate  further  study. 

c.  Stage  3 - Development  of  Recommended  Plan. 
This  stage  corresponds  generally  with  Phase  II 
AE&D  foi  projects  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. It  involves  the  design  of  the  selected  plan  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  proceed  directly  from  the 
Detailed  Project  Report  to  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications.  As  contrasted  with  Phase  II  AE&D, 
however,  this  stage  can  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what more  flexible  with  regard  to  changes  in  scope 


of  the  selected  plan,  with  accompanying  changes 
in  project  impacts  and  evaluation.  For  this  reason 
there  may  be  a greater  leed  for  public  involvement 
throughout  this  stage  than  is  normal  in  Phase  II 
AE&D  activities. 

3.  Pubtic  Checkpoint  Meetings.  ER  1105-2-50 
requires  that  at  least  one  public  meeting  be  held 
during  the  feasibility  study,  but  does  not  specify  at 
what  point  in  the  study  the  meeting  should  be  held. 

THE  REQUIREMEM  FOR  ONE  MEETING 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  A MIN- 
IMUM REQUIREMENT. 

Some  studies  may  require  two  or  more  meetings — 
particularly  those  conducted  under  the  small  flood 
control  project  authorities. 

There  are  at  least  three  critical  points  in  a contin- 
uing authorities  study,  at  which  a public  check- 
point meetii}g  should  be  considered: 

a . During  Stage  2 - Plan  F ormulation.  Dur- 
ing this  stage  a full  range  of  alternatives  are 
initially  considered  and  then  screened  to  al- 
low for  the  concentration  of  study  resources 
on  a limited  number  of  the  most  promising 
alternatives  during  the  latter  phases  of  the 
formulation  stage.  A public  checkpoint  meet- 
ing should  be  considered  at  the  point  when  the 
screening  decisions  are  made. 

b.  End  of  Stage  2.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
stage,  a recommended  plan  is  to  be  selected. 

It  seems  mandatory  that  a public  meeting  be 
held  at  this  point  in  order  to  allow  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  this  selec- 
tion process.  If  on  a particular  study,  fewer 
than  three  public  checkpoints  are  considered 
necessary,  this  is  probably  the  most  critical 
point  for  a meeting. 

c.  End  of  Stage  3 - Development  of  Recom- 
mended Plan.  During  this  stage,  the  selected 
plan  is  designed  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow 
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approval  for  construction  and  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  plans  and  specifications. 

A final  “check”  with  public  seems  warranted 
prior  to  setting  tlie  construction  program  into 
motion,  particularly  if  the  project  design  has 
necessitated  changes  in  scope,  location  or 
impacts. 

The  number  and  timing  of  public  checkpoint  meet- 
ings which  are  required  for  a particular  study  de- 
pends on  several  factors  including  the  range  of  po- 
tential solutions  to  a problem,  the  extent  of  public 
interest  in  the  study,  the  time  frame  and  budget  for 
a study,  and  the  potential  for  controversy  regarding 
any  possible  outcomes  of  the  study.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  only  way  to  properly  assess  some  of  these 
factors  is  through  a public  involvement  program. 
Therefore,  a decision  to  hold  only  one  public  meet- 
ing should  not  be  made  during  the  Reconnaissance 
Stage.  Such  a decision  should  be  based  on  results 
of  public  involvment  activities  conducted  during 
the  early  phases  of  Stage  2.  Sufficient  flexibility 
should  be  maintained  in  study  schedules  and  bud- 
gets to  allow  conducting  additional  public  meet- 
ings when  the  public  interest  in  a study  is  high. 

S.  General  Comments.  With  the  exception  of  the 
number  and  timing  of  public  checkpoint  meetings, 
there  is  no  basic  difference  in  the  approach  to  pub- 
lic involvement  for  the  Continuing  Authorities 
studies  as  compared  to  the  normal  survey  studies. 
There  will  still  have  to  be  extensive  and  time- 
consuming  interaction  with  representative  seg- 
ments of  the  public  during  the  planning  stages — 
particularly  on  those  studies  when  only  one  public 
meeting  is  held.  The  methods  for  involving  the 
public  and  for  providing  information  to  the  public 
do  not  differ  from  those  discussed  in  Chapters  II 
and  III.  There  may  be  a need  for  a more  extensive 
public  information  effort,  however,  due  to  the 
faster  study  pace  and  thus  more  rapidly  changing 
study  situation. 


ONE  CAUTION  IS  IN  ORDER 

Sometimes  there  is  a tendency  to  assume  that  be- 
cause Conti  numg  Authority  studies  are  scaled 
down — public  involvement  effort  can  also  be 
scaled  down.  This  is  not  necessarily  true.  While  a 
study  may  seem  small  and  relatively  uncomplicat- 
ed from  the  perspective  of  the  Corps  planner,  it 
may  be  seen  as  very  significant  by  local  citizens. 
Indeed,  since  typically  the  impacts  of  the  problems 
under  consideration  and  the  potential  solutions  are 
local,  there  may  be  more  interest  by  the  general 
public  in  a Continuing  Authorities  study  than  in  a 
broad  comprehensive  regional  study. 

LOCAL  CITIZENS  WILL  NOT  BE  EASILY 
CONVINCED  THAT  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SUCH  A STUDY 
SHOULD  BE  DIMINISHED  SIMPLY  BE- 
CAUSE THE  CORPS  DESIRES  TO 
“STREAMLINE”  THE  PLANNING  PRO- 
CESS FOR  CONTINUING  AUTHORITIES 
STUDIES. 
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